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Mr, ESTEN. 


THE science of Dramatic Acting te- 
quires more bodily and less mental 
perfection in its votaries than any 
other: an elegant person, a beautiful 
face, a powerful melodious voice, a to- 
lerable ear, and a good share of con- 
fidence, are gifts of such importance 
upon the Stage, that their possessor 
must be, mentally, below mediocrity, 
if he or she does not arrive at confider- 
able eminence ; On the contrary, we 

Vox. II. B find 
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find those qualities of little or no use 
to the Philosopher, the Painter, or the 
Poet :—it is mind alone that can dis- 
tinguish them for superiority above 
their competitors. An Adtor with a 
quick ear and a good memory may be 
taught to prate and to move like a 
parrot or a puppet, and may display 
such beauties of eloquence and graces 
of deportment as charm an English 
audience; yet not one of those heauties 
or graces may be the result of his own 
studies. This axiom, we believe, is 
strongly illustrated in Mrs, Esten, 
who, were it not for the instructions of 
her Mother, might probably have been 
unheard off in the Theatrical Annals 
of this Metropolis. 

This Lady is a natural daughter 
‘of the late Admiral Pyz, by Mrs. 
Bennet, Authoress of * Anna,” ‘* Fu- 
venilg Indiscretions,’’ and other esteemed 
Novdls indeed, she has acquired con- 
siderable and merited reputation in 
that) line of writing. Miss BENNET 
havang a Brother in the Navy, through 
his introduction became acquainted 

with 
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with several gentlemen in the same 
profession, and she captivated the heart 
of Mr. Esten, Purser of a Man of War. 
But acting under the government, and 
directed by the experience of her Mo- 
ther, who regretted her Fuvenile Indis- 
cretions, she did not sulfer passion to 
to get the better of prudence. Mr. 
Esten marricd her ; they lived together 
sfome years ina domestic and happy 
efate, and two little-ones were the 
fruits of their mutual fondness ; but 
Mr. Estixs, desirous to procure the 
jeans of supporting so expensive an 
establishment as a numerous famiiy, 
adventured in some undertakings which 
proved unsuccessful ; his finances were 
ruined, and his wife was necessarily 
returned upon the handsof her Mother. 
What Mr. Esren’s pursuits now are 
we know not, nor have we heard that 
he has been with our Heroine since she 

made her debut on the London Stage. 
From Mrs. Benner’s disposition 
towards literature and fiction, the 
Drama naturally came often under her 
consideration; and from her Mother 
B 2. Mrs. 
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Mrs. Esten imbibed an attachment 
towards thts favourite amusement, 
which her cireumstances soon suggested 
to her the probability of turning to 
pecuniary advantage. The riches and 
reputation to be acquired on the Stage 
have dazaled and deluded the fancy ef 
sounder heads than Mrs. EsTen’s, and 
therefore we need not be surprized if 
she determined on a pursuit which 
not only promised the poscssion of 
those, but also the greatest admiration 
of her beauty—a passion almost inse- 
perable from the female sex. 

Myr. Dawes, a gentleman of the Long 
Robe, was the first before whom she 
rehearsed in private with a view of be- 
coming a public Performer. Preposces- 
sed, perhaps by her personal charms, 
he pronounced highly in her favour, 
Others saw and approved her talents ; 
and, as the last step towards her becom- 
ing an Actress,she was introduced toMr. 
Harris; but his opinion of her abilities 
was not encouraging enough to bring 
her forward in London even upon 
trial, She was, however, recommended 

to 
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to Bath, where she was assured of an op- 
portunity of becoming a Candidate for 
Dramatic fame. 

Upon the speculation of her daugh- 
ter’s abilities Mrs. Bennet took a house 
in that fashionable city, and Mrs Estrw 
made her entrée upon the Stage as 
Belvidcra about five or six years ago. 
She dressed the charaéter in a most 
picturesque and elegant manner, and, 
aided by her beauty, she made a very 
favourable impression upon the Bath 
audience: she continued to perform in 
that city and in Bristol for a season or 
two, where she had an abundance of 
managerial aid, (Mr. Dimonp prefer- 
ing petite Actresses, as they agree best 
with his own figure ;) but her benefit 
at Bristol happening to fall upon the 
night of the day on which there was a 
grand sailing match, the aquatic diver- 
sion so inaterially diminished the The- 
atrical in point of spectators, that, in- 
stead of clearing, she lost money by 
the night. 

Whether Mrs. Estren’s Benefit was 
fixed for this unfortunate night by 

B 3 accident 
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accident or design, we cannot say— 
but she attributed it to the latter; and 
all the eloquence and virulence of her 
Mother’s pen were immediately engag- 
edtointerest the People of Bristol in her 
favour against the Managers: but the 
effect failed ; and after such hostility it 
may naturally be concluded that Mrs. 
Esten was discharged. 

Her abilities, although they then 
were by no means so deserving of ad- 
miration as they are now, were sufli- 
cicntly eminent to procure her an en- 
gagement in Dublin, where her very 
dooks must have made the Manager her 
friend. At this time her Mother taught 
her in every point the art of succeed- 
ing ; from the penciling of the eye- 
brows and eye-lashes, the beautifying 
her face, and the moving her arms, to 
the manner of speaking thef most dif: 
ficult passage of SHAKESPEARE. By 
practice, and the instructions of Mrs, 
BENNET, she greatly improved her ta. 
lents, and was soon afterwards engaged 
for Edinburgh, where she was received 

aG 
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as one scarcely inferior to Mrs. Sippons 
or Mrs. JorDAN. 

Her very great fame at Edinburgh 
soon reached London ; and although 
Mr. Harris was not much imclined 
to alter his first opinion of her, yet he 
agreed she should have a trial: and 
Mrs. Esten, relying with the greatest 
confidence on her own abilities, thought 
there only wanted a trial to confirm her 
superiority. Accordingly she made her 
first appearance in London at Covent- 
Garden Theatre, Oftober 1790, inthe 
character of Rosalind in As you Like 
#t; and her success was so extremely 
flattering, that it justified her most san- 
guine expectations. The prodigality 
of applause gave hopes that she would 
draw crowds during the season, but 
her attraction continued a few nights 
only. She attempted the favourite and 
various characters in which Mrs, Sip- 
pon, Mrs. Jorpan, and Miss FarreEn, 
were most admired, and although she 
fell short of all those great Actresses, 
yet her performances were much above 
mediocrity. Like Mr. Joun Paumer 

she 
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she was allowed to be agreeable in al- 
miost every part, but to possess excel- 
lence in very few. She performed dur- 
ing the whole scason without receiving 
any salary, but with the indulgence of 
appearing in whatever characiers she 
chose ; and towards theconclusion, in 
addition to a tolerable share of public 
esteem, she received a handsome sum 
a free Benefit. 

But with all this success her talents 
were not thought sufficient to pro- 
“cure her a handsome engagemeut in 
Covent-Garden Theatre, and she at 
this time vould probably have been 
in Dublin or Edinburgh, had it not 
been for the friendship of Mrs. Jorpan, 
Every exertion was made by Mrs Es- 
TzN’s friends to influence the Managers 
in her favour; and although she has 
some noble patrons, yet the object was 
not accomplished, until Mr. Courts 
the Banker requested the Duke of 
C—r-—ce to writeto Mr. Haris in 
her favour. His Highness consulted 
Mrs. Jorpan, whose natural disposition 
prompted her to serve our — 

an 
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and the Royal letter was not a simple 
recommendation ;—it had the desired 
effect, and Mrs. EstEn was engaged at 
eleven pounds per week. 

This Lady is so great a favouriteand 
has so many friends in Edinburgh, that 
the Theatre in that city being to be 
disposed of, a warm contest has arisen 
between the great personages whorule 
the Drama there, whether Mrs. Estrv 
shall be the Manageress or Mr. 5Stx- 
putn KemBie the Manager. The latter 
is said to be backed by the Lord Pro- 
vost, the Lord Advocate, and the Dean 
of Faculty ; the leases of the Glasgow 
and Edinburgh Houses have been let 
to him by the creditors of Jackson the 
late Manager; hestands with the The- 
atresin his hand, and the Magistrates 
on his side—but he has no authority 
for performing plays. The Duke of 
Hamitton,who is Mrs. Esten’s particu- 
lar patron, has, by some Hocus Pocus of 
which we have no idea, procureé him- 
self and that boncst Minister Mr. Har- 
ny Dunpas to be appointed Patentees! 
With what decorum a Duke, who holds 

a long 
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a long list of places under Government, 
and a Secretary of State, should be- 
come the Managers of a Company of 
Strolling Players, we will leave 
every one to decide: and with what 
justice the right of representing Dra- 
matic pieces should be torn from the 
creditors and’ proprietors of a The- 
atre, in which they have embark- 
ed their money, under the assur- 
ance of the possession of that right, 
must be equally obvious. But so it is, 
that the creditors and proprietors have 
let the House to Mr. Kemsze, who was 
the best bidder ; and nowthe Duke of 
Hamizton, seconded by Mr. Dunpas, 
steps in with his “ piece of parchment, 
aud a bit of wax dangling at the end of 
it,” to prevent a body of men from 
reaping any advantage from their own 
property. His Grace, no doubt, is well 
acquainted with Mrs. Esten’s merits ; 
and, although Mr. Sccretary Dunpas 
was at frft inclined to favour the cre- 
ditors, yet, whether he thought, in so 
doing, he would be acting inconsistently 
with his character, or that he was won 


hy 
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by so beautiful a suitor as our Heroine, 
he has now declared in her favour; and 
the dispute at present rests, “‘ KEMBLE 
and the Theatre versus Mrs, Esten and 
the Patent ; but how it will terminate, 
time must decide. We must, however, 
remark upon the absurdity of appoint- 
ing, as the Manageress of the Edin- 
burgh Theatre, a Lady, who, while 
she should be at her post in Scotland, 

is to be performing in London!!! 
Though rather small, yet Mrs. Es- 
TEN’s persofi is extremely neat; and 
inmen’s cloaths she is very well, al- 
though she would be much better if 
at the knees her limbs were more 
straight. Her face is beautiful, and she 
is perfect mistress of the use of a 
fine pair of eyes, which, those who 
pretend to be in the secrets of the toi- 
let say, she heightens greatly by the ex- 
ercise of art upon her eye-brows and 
eye-lashes, and the languishing rollings 
of which every one who has been near 
her must acknowledge the charm. 
Her voice, like Mrs. Sippons’s, is 
well calculated for Tragedy, but is not 
suf- 
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sufficiently feminine for the gay scenes 
of the Comic Muse: her action and 
deportment are graceful and easy, and 
her articulation and comprehension of 
the sense of the author deserve great 
commendation. But for most of those 
qualifications she is principally indebt- 
ed to the judgment and drillings of her 
Mother, who is a woman of more than 
common shrewdness and ability. Those 
who saw Mrs. EstEen’s debut at Bath, are 
astonished at her present excellence; 
and those who know both her and Mrs. 
Bennet ascribe it wholly to the instruc- 
tions of the latter. 

It is not our design to blame Per. 
formers for using every fair means of 
enhancing their value ; but when they 
attempt to pull down others for the 
purpose of raising themselves, they cer- 
tainly deserve reproach. The fulsome 
panegyrics on Mrs. Esten published 
daily in the public prints might here 
have passed unnoticed, wereit not that, 
in order to give lustre to herself, she 
is reported to have encouraged the 
sullying of Mrs. Jorpan. If this be 

true, 
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true, we can only account for it in the 
piece of service conferred on Mrs. 
Esten, by Mrs. Jorpan’s interference 
with a Royal D—ke in her favour; tor 
nothing 1s more just than the old 
maxim, that we too often hate those to 
whom we are obliged. 

And since the subject of Newspaper 
panegyric, vulgarly called puffing, is 
started, we will here relate an occur- 
rence in general circulation, which 
may, for aught we know, be more en- 
tertaining than true.——Some time ago 
Mrs. Bennet drew up a very elaborate 
eulogium upon her daughter’s per- 
formance of a new part, and sent it to 
a confidential Print long before the 
curtain had risen, with the promise of 
three guineas for its insertion ; and it 
appeared accordingly next day. Buta 
Critic, who had gone to see the Play in 
the way of business, added to ,it great 
praiseson Mr. Lewis and Mr. Quick ; 
this displeased our Héroine and her 
mother so much, that they refused to 
pay more than ove guinea, and referred 

Vor. I. C ty 
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to Messrs. Lewis and Quick for the 
other two. 

To those who enquire minutely in- 
to things, it has occasioned some sur- 
prize, that upon an income from the 
Stage, not exceeding six or seven hun- 
dred pounds per annum, Mrs. EstEen 
should be enabled to keep her carriage, 
footmnan, &c. and live in a very splen- 
did style. But it is improper that such 
curious people should know every 
thing—although, indeed, Mrs. Esten 
does not, and, for any thing weknow, 
has no reason to make a secret of 
any of her actions. Her mother is 
a clever, expericnced woman, and the 
Public may rest assured, that, like most 
of her Theatrical sisterhood, Mrs. 
EsTEN is not without a Friend, 


Mr. 
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Tue accomplishments of a Classica] 
education are of less importance to 
Stage Candidates than to the Candi- 
dates in any other profession. A 
strong memory is of more utility, 
to a Player, than Greek, Latin, or 
Metaphysics:—hence our present Hero 
shines one of the first Singers in Covent- 
Garden Theatre, and no inconsiderable 
Aétor, although report has not yet as- 
cribed to him a tranflation of the liad, 
ora familiar acquaintance with Locke, 
Newton, or Descartes. 

Dublin claims the honour of his 
birth. His mother being a dealer in 
wearing apparel was well known to 
Theatrical Gentlemen, who are gene- 
rally very fond of second-hand finery ; 
and thus did little Jack commence a 
personal knowledge of the Sons of the 
sock and Buskin. Pleased with their 
seeming grandeur, his mind became 

Ca attached 
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attached to so splendid a profession, 
and he enlisted under the banners of 
an itinerant Company in the country 
of Ireland. 

The Stage is looked on with great 
contempt in the provincial parts o: the 
sister kingdom ; and as JoHNSTGNE was 
a fine handsome fellow, he was fre- 
quently solicited by a Recruiting Ser- 
jeant, while in Athlone, to enter into 
his Majesty’s service; but that honour 
our hero declined, until he was one 
day pursucd for debt by a Bailiff} when 
he flew to his friend of the halbert, and 
accepted the bounty, thinking it better 
to carry a musket than to be carried 
to gaol. 

He was several years in the Army, 
and divided his time in devotions to 
Mars and Venus; but too much free- 
dom with the latter brought on an ill 
state of health, which, however, he re- 
solved to turn to advantage. He had 
long been sick of the trade of war, and 
now prevailed on the Surgeon, who 
was nis friend, to represent him as to- . 

tally 
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tally incapable of duty, in consequence 
of which he was discharged. 

He immediately set off for Dublin, 
and obtained an engagement in the 
Theatre, though at a small salary. 
Miss Poitizrr, a daughter of Mrs, 
THompson, who made a conspicuous 
figure at Covent-Garden about twenty 
years ago, was then the favourite 
warbler in that city ; and asshe united 
with an excellent voice a pretty person 
and unblemished character, our hero 
paid his addresses to her with great 
fervency, and not being casily discom- 
fited, he prevailed on her to marry 
him. 

From this period he gradually rose 
in public estimation as a Singer, until 
he and his wife took the*lead in that 
department. He was always fond of 
play, and at one time had a dispute 
with the Marker at a billiard table, 
about ten shillings and a penny, which 
the latter said he owed tor games; but 
Jounstone, not recollecting the cir. 
cumstance, refused to pay it, though 
very often solicited. | While perform- 

C 3 ing 
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ing in Cymon, where the verses of one 
of his songs concluded with, Sing hey 
derry derry! Sing bey derryderry! to his 
great astonishment he was always 
echoed by the Marker from the Gal- 
lery with, Pay, me fack ‘fobnstone, my 
ten and a penny—mnvy ten and a penny !— 
This whimsical way of demanding pay- 
ment proved very entertaining to the 
audience, and most effectually forced 
our hero to comply. 

In 1783 he was engaged, with his 
wife, for Covent-Garden, by Mr. 
Harris, ard made his debut as Lionel, 
with considerable eclat. Mrs. Joun- 
STONE was likewise very favourably 
received ; but that Lady’s emulation 
wds soon subverted by the conduct of 
‘Her. husband, who became strongly 

ixtached to Mrs. Wiison, whose charms 

* as an Actress were as much admired as 
her character as a woman was detested. 
She used every art to seduce the affec- 
tions of our hero; and as the liberality 
of Lord Hincuinproxe enabled her to 
bestow valuable presents, she soon 
accomplished her design ; and — 
. e 
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ed in mortifying Mrs. JounstTone, who 
took lodgings at Turnham-Green, 
purposely to absent herself from the 
painful scene. She died there a few 
months afterwards of a broken heart ; 
yet, during the whole of her illness, 
she was never heard to blame either her 
husband or his paramour. 

The finances of Mrs. Witson were 
daily exhausting, and at last they be- 
came so low, that whether from lack of 
love or lack of money, our hero de- 
serted her: she died soon after at 
Shrewsbury, on her way to Ireland, 
unknown and friendless, and it was 
said in great misery of mind—a just 
punishment for herinfamy, particularly 
towards Mrs. JoHNSTONE. 

Left now without any female con- 
nexion, Mr. JonwstonE became a very 
general lover. He at last found a Lady 
who had been settled in a handsome 
annuity by a Friend, and with her, we 
believe, he lived for several years.— 
His general attention to pecuniary 
matters has enabled him, as it is said, 
to oblige his acquaintance with wae" 
O 
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Of money on equitable principles, and 
to have placed him above the reach of 
poverty. 

This gentleman of late behaved in 
so honourable a manner as leads us to 
doubt the truth of the representations 
of former parts of his life. One of the 
beautiful and gay Miss Bottons, whose 
father is a Wine Merchant in Bond- 
Street, became so strongly attached to 
him, that much uneasiness was pro- 
duced in her family by it; and obey- 
ing the impulse of passion rather than 
the dictates of prudence, she eloped, 
accompanied by one of her sisters, and 
they both resided for a considerable 
time with Mr. JounstoneE in his own 
lodgings. This rash step was blazoned 
forth in allthe Newspapers, and Miss 
Botton’s character received a stab 
which only one measure could cure, 
That measure was very generously 
adopted by Mr. Jounstone. The Lady 
was entirely in his power, and none 
would have thought it extraordinary 
had he deserted her; but with a liber- 
ality of which he was not suspected, he 

resolved 
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resolved that she who had risked all 
for him, should not suffer by her con- 
fidence. By the mediation of friends 
the father was reconciled to his daugh- 
ter, and Mr. Jounstone merried her 
last winter—a few weeks after her 
elopement. 

He has performed at the Haymarket 
Summer Theatre, during the two last 
seasons, and enjoys very high favour 
with the Public, yet gives himself very 
little trouble to deserve it. Both his 
natural and feigned voices are excel- 
lent ; but se totally different, and se- 
parated by such a chasm, that when he 
passes from the one to the other, it 
is as if an Organist leapt at once from 
the open diapason to the small flute 
stop. This defect is highly reprehen- 
sible, because it is evidently curable. 
Were he to employ some time every 
day in sol-fa-ing, the gulf would soon 
be filled up, and a smooth, connect- 
ed, and uncommonly extensive voice 
obtained. | 

Such practice too would improve 
him in other respects. His volubility 
and expression would receive that im- 

prove- 
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provement which they want. He 
would be induced to pay more atten- 
tion to time. He would learn in ad 
libitum passages to introduce some- 
thing like a cadence, instead of a pro- 
tracted scream. He would soon: be 
a powerful English Singer, and en- 
joy that applause from taste and judg- 
ment which he now receives chiefly 
from prejudice and ignorance. 

He is, we believe, a very good com- 
panion ; and is frequently Invited to 
the Prince of WaALEs’s Parties; but 
that honour we must attribute wholly 
to the melody of his voice. 

In his person he is manly and hand- 
some, if we except his legs, which 
are uneommonly thick, and oblige 
him as often as possible to wear Boots. 
He possesses tolerable merit as an 
Actor; his deportment is easy and 
genteel, and his readings are the re- 
sult of a good natural understanding. 
In the character of an Irish Gentleman, 
such as Sir Callaghan O' Brallaghan, or 
Major O’Flaberty, he is extremely 
happy, and may be justly said to excell 


the celebrated Moopy. : 
41 e 
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Tr frequently occurs that a Player, 
by personating one character with more 
than common ability, obtains a general 
fame much above what his general ta- 
lents deserve ; but particularly if he 
happens to introduce himself in so fa- 
vourable a situation, the public make 
generous allowances for what he may 
afterwards fail in, and will not be dis- 
gusted with him in any part, because 
in one he has given them extraordi- 
nary satisfaction. Mr. MarsHaLy was 
very fortunate in his ddut. He madea 
character highly entertaining which 
before had been regarded with a slight 
approbation ; and instead of being look- 
ed on with indifference in other parts 
which he supports indifferently, the 
audience give him a certain degree of 
credit for all he does, because he isthe 

celebrated Bagatelle. 
Mr. Marsua.v.is a native of Lon- 
don. His father was a reputable Mas- 
ter 
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ter Taylor, in Crown-court, Russel- 
street, and he was bred to the same 
business. In such a situation, placed 
immediately between the two Winter 
Theatres, employed by the Performers, 
and alinost every house in the neigh- 
bourhood occupied by them, we cannot 
be surprised if Mr. MarsHatt, whilea 
youth, felt a propensity for a profession 
so amply calculated to captivate those 
who are not arrived at a time of life 
when reason and prudence can triumph 
over vanity and ambition. He daily 
beheld the Players rioting in dissipa- 
tion, yet courted and applauded by the 
Town ; and anxious to adopt a line of 
life which seemed to abound with plea- 
sure and praise, and for which, by a 
tolerable voice and taste for Music, 
he believed himself qualified, we need 
not wonder at finding him treading 
the boards at the Little Theatre in 
the Haymarket, where he met with so 
much applause in a piece called the 
Silver Tankard, thatalthough his wishes 
might not be gratified by finding him- 
selfa public idol, yet his hopes a 

ar 
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far fulfilled that he resolved on pro- 
secuting the Stage; and in order to 
obtain by art, what nature had not 
given, he joined some Provincial corps, 
where practice, he concluded, might 
supply the want of genius. 

Whether from a sympathy arising 
from a similarity of inclination, or from 
any other cause, he about this time be- 
came acquainted with a young Lady of 
considerable musical powers. Their 
vocal warblings begot such a mutual 
flame, that they bound themselves by 
holy ties to perform the duct of life to- 
gether. But Mrs. MarsHALt could not 
long confine herself to the rules pre- 
scribed for the matrimonial state; she 
resolved to practise in ad libitum as 
often asit pleased her; discord now suc- 
ceeded barmony, and the chords of affec- 
tion, prudence, and even decency, be- 
ing broken, Mr. MarsHaLL, whom we 
do not find was blameable, determined 
to be folo. Mr. and Mrs, ManrsHay 
separated, and the latter afterwards 
performed with reputation as a Singer 
in all the principal towns in the North 

Vol, I. D of 
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of this Island, indulging herself with 
every object who pleased her fancy, un- 
tila finale was put to her life by Deatu, 
that grim tyrant, who can only be 
arrested by the extraordinary power of 
the Vegetable Syrup de Velnos. She 
died about two years ago, near New- 
castle upon Tyne. 

After the matrimonial establishment 
was dissolved, Mr. MarsHALL continu- 
ed on the Stage, but in different com- 
panies from those where his wife was 
engaged. In Manchester, Birming- 
ham, York, &c. he performed with 
considerable eclat. His cast of parts 
lay chiefly in Opera and genteel Co- 
medy ; he was looked upon as the first 
Vocal Performer, and was well received 
in what are called the fine Gentlemen : 
but the chara&ter which procured his 
engagement in London, was Baga- 
telie, in the Poor Soldier. From a slight 
knowledge of the French language, to- 
gether with some observation on their 
manners, he was enabled to personate 
the French Valet with more than com- 
mon success. But what added the most 
to his fame, was, his introducing a 

Song, 
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Song, written for that part by Mr. 
CuarLes Murray, of the Bath The- 
atre. Although Mr. Murray had com- 
posed the Song for himself, and had al- 
obtained great applause in it, yet it 
proved more beneficial to Mr. Mar- 
SHALL, who, from his knowledge of 
Music, and practice as a Vocal Per- 
former, was enabled to sing it better 
than the author. 

Upon Mr. Wewirzer’s being ap- 
pointed Manager of the Royalty The- 
atre, the Managers of Covent-Garden 
House naturally cast their thoughts on 
Mr. Marsuatt, as the most capable of 
succeeding him in the French Charac- 
ters. He was accordingly engaged, and 
made his first appearance as Bagatelle, 
towards the conclusion of the year 
1790. His success in that part was 
very great; he was constantly en- 
cored in Mr. Murray’s Song, and be- 
came an established favourite with the 
Town. 

Mr.MarsHALv’s reputation,and prin- 
cipal line of a€ting, however, are not 
of such importance as to prevail on 
the Managers to keep him in his own 

D2 pro- 
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proper walk: he is obliged occasionally 
to be a pack-horse, and to come forth 
as the ‘* Man of Waz,” in Romeo and 
Fulict, and other characters of equal 
consequence, which he sustains with 
credit to the Theatre ; nor are his 
Vocal Powers totally uncalled for.— 
Indeed he renders himself useful in 
many other characters, besides those 
in which he can acquire fame. 

We have observed him to drop the 
cheraéter, for the sake of drawing ap- 
plause to the ideas or language of the 
Author. This is a praétice which he 
should carefully avoid, however ardent 
his desire for a plaudit may be. While 
personating Picrpoint, in He Word be 
&é Soldier, he occas‘onally forgets that 
he should speak a diale¢t between 
broken English and French, and when 
he comes to a passage which isa clap- 
trap, he delivers it as roundly in his 
own native tongue, as if he were speak- 
ing for Manly, in The Provok’d Hus- 
band. | 

Lhere is one part of this Gentleman’s 
character which we consider it to be 

peculi- 
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peculiarly our duty to add, and that is, 
that his character in private life is a 
good one. This is a recommendation, 
which, for the honour of the Stage, we 
shall always be ready to make known, 
and to Gentlemen in Mr Marsua.’s 
sphere, it is no inconsiderable one ; for 
the Managers will certainly always at- 
tend to private character, where they 
can; however they may wink at the in- 
famy of those whose great talents and 
favour with the public supersede all 
other enquiries. 


D3 Mix 
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Mr. MATTOCKS. 


Some people are so much in the po- 
session of obvious talents, that let them 
be placed in never so opposite asituation 
of life to the exertion of them, you can 
see the mistake of fortune, and at once 
pronounce what they are fit for. Had 
Mrs. Martocxs been educated for a 
Nun, it-would require no great depth 
of penetration to know she was born an 
Actress. 

This Lady, like Mrs. Sippons, is a 
child of the Stage ; her father and mo- 
ther were both in the profession at the 
time of her birth; the former was at one 
time Manager of Goodman’s-Fields- 
Theatre;and her brother is, at thistime, 
Manager of a Company in America. 
Willing to give her the entire choice of 
her walk in life, her parents waved 
their assent, till she was of an age 
capable of deciding for herself, with- 
out the danger of being dazzled with 
those false theatrical appearances that 

are 
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are so much the Wil-a-wisps of inex- 
perienced youth. Her maturer age se- 
conded her early inclinations, and her 
deserved success as a Comedian, has 
since proved they did not run coun- 
ter to her genius. 

Having an exceeding good natural 
voice, improved by a knowledge of 
music, her first onset was in singing 
characters, in which she acquired for 
some time the reputation of a good 
second Singer; but her forte was not as 
yet discovered. Study and observation 
on some good originals, tempted her 
to try the sprightly parts of low Co- 
meédy: in these she succeeded to her 
wishes. The delicacy of her person, 
the vivacity of her temper, with a 
distinguishing judgment, all shewed 
themselves to advantage in this walk, 
and she wasin a short time considered 
by the Town asa very universal and 
useful Performer. 

She had just gained this charadter 
with the Public, when Mr. Marrocks, 
of the same house, paid his addresses to 
her: he too was a vocal Performer of some 

consequence, 
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consequence, and ranked as no incon- 
siderable A€tor. Sympathy of sensi- 
ment seemed to form this union ; how- 
ever it met with obstacles on the side of 
her parents, who might have consider- 
ed the marriage of their daughter, in 
some respect, an alienation of their 
property. But the parties were dete- 
mined to be happy in spite of the ob- 
stacles of either laws or parents ; a trip 
to France baffled both, and on their 
return they were one flesh. 

For some years the torch of Hymen 
burned unobscured, but such is the 
contagion of the Green Room, that 
to be strictly virtuous almost amounts 
to a particularity:—whether it was 
Mrs. Marrocxs would not be par- 
ticular, or whether it was her inclina- 
tions were seduced to make another 
preference, the Public will best de- 
cide from the following sketch of her 
amoroso : 

As tohisface, it would be a fortune 
to him in his profession, provided the 
principal AGtor was always to be an 
assassin; his yoice isthe true accompani- 

ment 
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ment of that face, dismal, hollow, and 
inarticulate ; hence his heroes are bra- 
voes, his lovers, ghosts; in short, the 
only thing tolerable about him is his 
person, and even that becomes intoler- 
able the moment it is set in motion. 
Such is the portrait of her favourite. 
The husband at first talked loudly of 
this affair; said he had seen his disgrace 
—described situations—and absolutely, 
for some time, parted from her bed: 
but prudence soon resumed her 
throne; a disunion of persons must 
form a disunion of salary, and his 
wife’s was such as was not contempti- 
ble ; he was beginning to consider it in 
this light when the offending fair one, 
like the repenting Eve, stood before, 
him, bathed in penitence and tears. 


‘¢ soon his heart relented 
« Tow’rds her, his life so late, and sole delight, 
‘s Now at his teet submissive in distress.” 


In short, the quarrel was amicably ad- 
justed on her appealing to himself, 
«¢ Whether he could suppose her ~ 

¢ 
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ble of relinquishing so agreeable a 
person as he was, for such an ugly dog 
as B——y ?” 

Whether from a desire of retaliating, 
or that his affections were equally wa- 
vering as his wife’s, Mr. Matrocss 
soon after had an amour with Mrs. 
B—y, who had lately lost her dear 
Poweitt. Mrs. Martrocxs, who was 
on the most friendly terms with her 
rival, remonstrated calmly, and ob. 
tained her promise to desist; but a 
second discovery excited her greatest 
indignation, and she openly, and even 
triumphantly, exposed her dear spouse 
and the chaste wife of the Musician, in 
the Green Room. 

About eight or ten years ago Mr. 
Martocxs became Manager at Liver- 
pool, where his wife performed Trage- 
dy, Comedy, and all the first charac- 
ters in every line; but as the scheme 
turned out a very unprofitable one, he 
soon found his pecuniary affairs greatly 
embarrassed, if not totally ruined. His 
wife re-engaged herself at Covent- 
Garden, and he now principally lives 

with 
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with Major Hartpay, a Gentleman 
who is extremely fond of theatrical 
representations. 

It is the peculiar distinGtion of this 
Aétress, that she possesses so lively a 
sensibility about her, as to realize her 
parts; nor is she deficient in judg- 
ment, though she too often falls into 
the outré. The broad stare, her formal 
deportment, and coarse voice, incapa- 
citate her from pourtraying the Lady ; 
but in low Comedy, her high colouring 
is generally pleasing, particularly to 
the Galleries. She has long since de- 
clined all vocal chara¢ters, 


fr, 
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IN delineating this little disciple of 
Momus, we shall not occupy a greater 
space than his importance in the Dra- 
matic corps demands; and we confess 
a consciousness of inability to make 
his memoirs half so entertaining in the 
perusal as his genuine humour otca- 
sionally is in the exhibition on the 
Stage. Imported from that histrionic 
nursery, Hibernia, he carries a strong 
evidence of his nativity on his tongue; 
and Limerick has to boast of giving 
birth to him, who represents with un- 
common excellence, the manner of a 
majority of the inhabitants of that 
kingdom. 

But it is not surprising, that he who 
was bred to the business of ornament- 
ing heads, should so far have improv- 
ed his own, as to be able to turn the 
peculiarities of his countrymen t6 ad- 
vantage ; and, although he at first dis- 
carded the comb and the puff to be- 
comean Alexander the Great, for which 
character his person is happily aa 
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ed; yet, after experiencing the hard- 
ships attendant on itinerant Com- 
panies, where all is gratification on 
the public Stage, and all is mortifica- 
tion at home at the table, he found it 
would be more conducive to the solid 
enjoyments of life to be a Sud in Lon- 
don than a Leader in the Country. 

it would be uncandid to touch upon 
his merit as an Aor, in any other cha- 
raters than those of Vulgar Irishmen, 
because he is forced into any other by 
sheer necessity. In Vulgar Irishmen, 
however, he is perfectly unrivalled, 
and that line of acting is not now 
inconsiderable, His performance in 
Rosma may rank, in point of excellence, 
with any other on the Stage. There is 
a hesitation and stupidity in his man- 
ner, and a vacant insensibility in 
his looks, which, aided by a rich 
brogue, render him excessively enter- 
taining, and really admirable in those 
charatters ; and, it may be justly add- 
ed, that what Mrs. Sippons is in Tre- 
gedy, Mrs. Jorpan in Comedy, or Mrs. 

ILLINGTON in Opera, Mr, Rock is in 
Vulgar Irishmen. 

Vor, Il, E Mrs, 
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LAKE in other pursuits of life, cone 
nexions formed on the Stage sometimes 
enable those to become independent, 
who, if they had been left to the reward 
of their own abilities, must have pined 
in want. The merchant and the trades- 
man frequently has riches heaped upon 
him, although his capacity is not 
worth a shilling, only because his un- 
cle or his cousin happen to be wealthy 
and knowing ; and we find Mrs. Lewis, 
whose greatest Theatrical recommen- 
dations never could have entitled her 
to thirty shillings per week, seated in 
the midst of power and plenty, to which 
shehas been raised by what is common- 
ly called being ruined. 

Had Mr. Lezson, the father of this 
lady, been a strict moralist, it is pro- 
bable-she would not now have graced 
these pagés. But an inattention to 
his business of a Printer, which he fol- 


lowed 
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lewed in St. John’s-Square, and an in- 
attention to his family, favoured the 
early penchant of his daughter to the 
Drama: which with another father 
might have been curbed as tending to 
divert a young mind, from sobriety and 
industry to folly and idleness. Miss 
LEEsoNn's passion to see plays, was fol- 
lowed by a passion toaé&t them: and 
having acquired some knowledge of re- 
citing, by her observation of the Per- 
formers, her friends conceived suclr 
favourable hopes of her success, that 
they procured her an introduction to 
Mr. Macxuin, in order that she might 
be trained for public exhibition. 

That old veteran, and celebrated. 
Theatrical tutor, wanted no other re- 
commendation to his favour than Miss 
Lezson’s looks ; she was very pretty, 
and Mr, Mackin always felt him- 
self happy in instructing the fair sex. 
After she had been under his carea 
short time, he took her to Dublin, for 
the purpose of introducing her in that 


: soil, where so many Stage plants gf 
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ed. But Miss LeEson’s success was not 
such as to add honour to the place of 
her Theatrical birth, yet her youth 
and beauty secured her protection and 
encouragement with the auditors in 
that gallant nation. 

« She had not long been on the Irish 
boards, before she made an impression 
on Mr. Wituiam LeEwss, at that time 
performing with great success in Ca.- 
pel-Street. He attacked her heart with 
considerable ardour, and adorned with 
Theatrical laurels as he was, he soon 
made a conquest. But our young lovers 
were too warm and sincere, to wait 
the cold forms of matrimony, astipt- 
lation for which, they thought, would 
imply a doubt of each other’sconstancy 
und truth. They lived together many 
years, and when they had produced 
several fine children, and had fully 
proved and approved each other’s tem- 
per, they married. 

Ii would be ungenerous to analyse 
Mrs. Lewis’s Dramatic abilities; they 
cannot be commended, although her 
motives for continuing on the Stage 

must 
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must. Her family is large, and no 
doubt she wishes to contribute all in 
her power towards their happiness ; 
nor does she thrust herself forward in 
characters which she is incapable of 
sustaining. From an apparent know- 
ledge of the extent of her powers, she 
never assumes parts of more impor- 
tance than such as Lady Perey in Hen- 
ry IV, where itisimpossible any gen- 
teel well-dressed woman can offend. 
The rarity of her appearance on the 
Boards leads us to conclude that she 
would never come before the Public, 
were it not for a desire of occasionally 
drawing upon the Treasurer ; and al- 
though we cannot applatd the Actress, 
yet we must admité the woman. 


E 3 Mr. 
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Mr. HARLEY. 


H OWEVER the heroes and heroines 
of the Drama may contemn the oppro- 
bium so generally affixed by the world 
to the profession of a Player, they are 
themselves principally the cause of its 
attaching so much disrespect in Society. 
Sudenly elevated from obscurity and 
indigence to affluence and fame, very 
few of them have sufficient prudence 
and good sense to make the esteem of 
their moral keep pace with that of their 
professional charaéter; and the only 
"use they in general make of Fortune's 
bounties is an unbounded indulgence 
in the extremes of dissipation and fa- 
shionable follies. 

The present subject of thesememoirs, 
by changing his name from Davies to 
‘Har.ey, on hjs assuming the Buskin, 
seems to have been aware of this ; but, 
although he was apprehensive of stig- 
matizing himself in the country, his 

SuC- 
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success in London would certainly jus- 
tify him in throwing off the mask. 

The first employment of this gentle- 
man was that of a Banker’s Clerk, at 
No. 28, Cornhill, where he served four 
years. The slow gradation of rising 
in that line, and the improbability of 
ever making a fortune in it, without a 
capital to begin with, alienated the 
views of his riper years from the pur- 
suits of business. His temper was toa 
warm ‘and impatient to submit to the 
plodding business of the counter. 

When his engagement expired with 
the Bankers, he threw himself in the 
way of Fortune, wishing rather ta 
pe under embarrassments, with the 
chance of a propitious event,than barely 
to exist without any chance of those 
lucky hits which frequently come 
when least expetted.~-He occasionally 
engaged himself as a Lottery Clerk. 
He was afterwards engaged by an In- 
surance Broker, at a handsome perma- 
hent salary; and it was here that he 
first imbibed a penchant for the —— 

e 
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The company before the curtain 
proved at first as attractive to him as 
the performances on the Stage. His 
dress and address were perfectly gen- 
teel. A greater familiarity with the 
manners of the Actors drew him into 
closer observation of their respective 
merits ; and suggested to him the idea 
of attempting a profession, which 
would not only gratify his ambition, if 
successful, but add largely to his in- 
come. The late Mr. HenpERSON was 
at that time the first Performer on the 
Stage ; and our Hero had studied, with 
the most minute attention,every perfor- 
mance of that celebrated favourite of 
the Public, of which many similari- 
ties may be perceived in several of Mr. 
Har.ey’s representations. 

Having for many months consi- 
dered the Drama with the greatest 
diligence, in which he was assisted by 
Henpersow, with whom he became 
personally acquainted, and havin 
perfected himself in the theoretica 
part, he resolved to practise. : 
to D 
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In the country, he judged that by 
changing hisname he might escape the 
injury such an attempt might do him 
in the eye of mercantile people ; and 
that, if unsuccessful, he might return 
to his situation without a blush. For 
this purpose he obtained letters of res 
commendation from some friends im 
Landon, whom he intrusted with his 
design, to Alderman Harvey, of Nor- 
wich, and through the interest of that 
gentleman, he made his first attempt in 
the above city, as Richard the Third, on 
the zoth of April, 1785. 

But his success was not adequate to 
his expectations. Many of the inha- 
bitants of Norwich were rather too 
free in expressing their disapprobation, 
particularly to bis Conus. But he was 
not discouraged ; and as he dressed 
well, had plenty of money in his pocket, | 
and a confident address, he got into 
genteel company, and ingratiated him- 
self so much with the leading people, 
that they made a point of supporting 
him on the Stage. Practice improved 

his 
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his talents as an Actor, and custom 
made them agreeable to his audience, 
who in a short time celebrated him as 
the most accomplished Performer that 
had been seen there for many years. 
He continued the hero of the Norwich 
Company several seasons. His fame 
reached London in such terms as gave 
reason to expect great profit from his 
performances, and he was engaged at 
a genteel salary by Mr. Harais for 
Covent-Garden Theatre; where he 
made his first appearance in the cha- 
racter of Richard the Third, about the 
beginning of October, 1789. 

To decide on the abilities of a Per- 
former in his first or even second season 
would be uncandid ; but a few obser- 
vations, from which it is presumed he 
may benefit, are surely admissible. 
_ Nature has not been very liberal to 
Mr. Harrey. Though his person is 
agreeable, his face is inexpressive and 
obscure: his voice, though powerful, is 
harsh and inflexible. He has studi- 
ed the transitions, the tones, and ca- 

dences 
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dences of Mr. HENpERson, and inces- 
santly endeavours to imitate them; but 
an insurmountable monotony will for 
ever preclude all chance of success. In 
tender impassioned passages, his tones 
are too much inflated, and his agitation 
too violent. This was very conspicu- 
ous in his performance in Mr, Hay. 
LEY’s Eudora, a Tragedy nowconsigned 
to oblivion. 

- Notwithstanding these advantages, 
Mr. Harvey has repeatly represent- 
ed Richard and Lear with tolerable 
eclat ; and as he is extremely assiduous, 
will probably, in time, deserve a larger 
portion of panegyric. 

At the commencement of the Sea- 
son 1791 and 1792, he discharged him- 
self, for that most important of all 
reasons,—a deficiency of salary. Hi- 
therto he had been content to obtain 
fame, with only forty shillings per 
week ; but he now began to discover 
that money was more substantial ; and 
after much altercation, and many a 
message between him and Mr. Bar- 

LOW, 
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tow, the Gentleman who manages 
these matters, it was agreed that he 
should have five pounds per week, 
with which he declared himself sa- 
tisfied. 


Miss 
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Ty IS young Lady is daughter of 
the late Mr. Dati, Royal Academi- 
Cian, and many years principal Scene- 
painterat Covent-Garden. She madeher 
first public appearance in the Oratorios 
performed two years ago at the above 
Theatre, under the direction of Messrs. 
Harrison and Asuizy, and met with 
that liberal reception which modest 
merit is ever certain of experiencing. 
Inthe Books of the Periormance of the 
Fifth Grand Musical Festival in West- 
minster-Abbey, soon after the Lent 
Season, her name appears asthe fourth 
principal Soprano, The September fol- 
lowing we find her distinguishing her- 
self with StoraAce, at the Colchester 
Musical Festival. From this period it 
seems that Miss Daxu had not any par- 
ticular engagement till the spring of 
the following year, when she appeared 
in the Comic Opera of the Woodman: 
her introduction the Stage is said to 

Vor, II. KF have 
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have arisen from the following circum- 
stance.-—-At that period the Theatre 
could not boast of a leading Vocal 
Heroine; to supply the deficiency, and 
complete the Dramatis Persone of the 
above favourite Piece, Mrs, PieLTAn 
was engaged at a very handsome sti- 
pend ; it was soon, however, found that 
on the evenings of performance Mrs. 
P— had literally too much /pirits;—~ 
an able successor in the charaéter was 
therefore deemed absolutely necessary, 
that the run of the Opera might not be 
inipeded.—Miss Dav was fixed upon, 
and if we may rely on the newspapers 
of the day, she came forwards with only 
onc rehearsal, and that on the day of her 
appearance, and at once restored the 
character to the elegant simplicity de- 
signed by the Author, and gave an 
additional effect to the Glees, &c. by 
the sweetness of her voice.—This part 
she performed twenty-three nights ; 
the same season she played Rofetta, in 
Love in a Village, for Inctevon’s Be- 
nefit, and Eliza, in The Flitch of Bacon, 
for that of Miss Brunton, now Mrs. 
Meary. The following season Mrs. 

IL- 
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BILLincton returned from Dublin, and 
resumed her situation.—At this period 
we find Miss DaLt engaged at the 
York Subscription Concerts, in which 
city it séems she continued till the be- 
ginning of May last; for in the adver- 
tisement prefixed to the Songs of the 
New Comic Opera of Fust in Lime, per- 
formed for the Bene§é of Munpen, 
the Author, after stating the grounds 

on Which his Piece was finished, adds: 
‘« In this state it remained, when the 
idea suggested to the Writer, that its 
Pet napa might render his Friend, 
r. Munpen, some trifling assistance, 
and upon that ground his first Dramatic 
Baniling is submitted to the Public, this 
evening, in its present form: but even 
of this satisfaction, he was nearly disap- 
appointed, by Mrs. Biztincton’s nu- 
merous engagements preventing her 
from studying a new character ; and 
should have been so, had not Miss DALt 
been applied to, whose letterfrom York 
inanswer stated, ‘That, alibough she was 
‘ a mere novice to the Stage, yet, if it was 
* thought that “* bumble abilities could 
2 tin 
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‘in the least supply the deficiency in the 
‘ cast, she was extremely ready, declining 
© all emoluments, to render ber assistance, 
© especially as the Opera was intended for 
‘ the Benefit of so respectable a Character, 
‘and deserving a favourite of the Public, 
©as Mr. MunDEN.” - 

In thisOpera she accordingly appear- 
ed, and rendered the Author essential 
service by the ‘exertion of her talents. 
—The flattering success of the Piece 
induced the Manager to accept it for 
the present season; and Miss Da.t, 
who we understand is engaged, will 
doubtless again perform the principal 
female character. 

Miss DaLL, it seems, was a Pupil 
of Mr. Mazzineni’s. Her voice, al- 
though not the most powerful, pos- 
sesses much sweetness, and she runs 
the most difficult passages with sin- 
gular ease, neatness, and rapidity ; 
her shake, which is a natural one, is 
remarkably fine. In person, she is 
rather under the middle stature, but 
perfectly well-formed ; and her man. 
ners are gentee] and interestin ee 

nh 
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In private life, her conduét is un- 
blemished; and she will, unquestion- 
ably, when more mellow in her pro- 
fession, prove an ornament to the 
Theatre, ahd a deserving favourite of 
the Public. 


Since the above was put to press 
Miss Darz has appeared in her ori- 
ginal character in the Woodman, and 
Augusta, in the New Comic Opera of 
Just in Time, in which she has fully 
justified our prediétions, for she has 
not only proved herself a charming 
Singer, but a most promising Actress. 


F 3 : Mrs, 
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W ITH that sweetness of simplicity 
which characterises the rural innocence 
of unpolished nature—at once the ad- 
miration of refined breeding, whose de- 
corous accomplishments lose their 
refulgence, when with the charms of 
the cottage maid contrasted—with 
the uncommon endowments of perso- 
nal and mental captivations, whose be- 
witching powers endear most, when 
engaged in the delineation of artless 
rusticity, we bring forward Mrs. WELLS 
with all that fame that her predominat- 
ing merits have long commanded. 

In the town of Birmingham she was 
born. Her'father was engaged in the 
manufaCtuves, Of that place, and her mo: 
ther, Mrs. Davies, kept a Tavern, 
whose good cheer, as any good thing 
will do, attracted the favour and com- 
pany of the Theatrical Gentlemen ; 
among whom was Mr. Huy. That 
Gentleman, as if Nature —" te 

: im 
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Him the future greatness of Mrs. 
WELLS, was proud to stand her god- 
father at the christening. 

Such was the worldly introduction of 
Miss Davies, now Mrs. Wexus. Early 
in her life the chilling hand of mis- 
fortune lay on her infant head; but it 
lay lightly. The pangs that may rend 
the breast of an adult, the breast ofa 
babe affect not. 

Her father became insane, and died 
ina mad-house. Her mother, whose 
monied affairs were embarrassed by the 
expence attending her husband’s indis- 
position, found the business of Vint- 
ner clog on her fingers; and as she 
had caught a fondness for acting, by 
her intimacy with persons of that pro- 
fession, she embarked her all upon the 
Stage, and, with two daughters on 
her hands, she obtained an engage- 
ment in Dublin. 

The powerful aid of extraordinary 
talents was somewhat wanting to secure 
her the continual countenance of the 
Irish nation. She returned js England; 
and in Yorkshire, and différerit parts 

of 
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of the North, were her best abilities dis. 
played. About this time it was that our 
young Cowslip first walked mto public 
notice, and puerile as her exertions 
were, hersweet delicacy of visage, and 
elegant meekness of deportment, drew 
that which is the aim of all—general 
commendation. 

The wandering steps of our young 
Heroine led her, with her tender mo- 
ther, to Shrewsbury. Her ripening 
beauties, like the mid-day sun, at 
this time infused a warmth into every 
breast that came near her. Mr. Wexts, 
a Comedian in the same Theatre, felt 
forcibly the-truth of this assertiorr, and 
his utmost efforts were’ exerted to ob- 
tain her. So young a heart was easily 
prevailed on. Fhe Manager, Mr. Miz- 
LER, assisted at the nuptials, and poor 
Cowslip was wedded’ without knowing 
for what reason. 

An union, in which affection, on the 
side of our fair orie, had no share, 
which was brought about by too sud- 
den and # transitory 2 passion on 
the side of Mx. Wears, could not be 

expected 
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expected to exist long. At Exeter 
the bridegroom became attached toa 
Lady who had formerly kept a Chand- 
ler’s shop in Holborn, but who had 
now commenced Actress, and they 
both ran off to Ireland, where he has 
remained ever since. 

For the present object of our story 
this was an event the most fortunate in 
her life. Unincumbered by a husband 
of no abilities, her own brilliancy of 
powers commanded more notice, and 
consequently more fame. Mr. Caiz- 
LEUR, impressed with the highest 
esteem for her talents, obtained for her 
an engagement at the Haymarket, and 
she made her first appearance on a 
Londan Stage about the year 1781. 

So much beauty and Dramatic merit 
could not be suffered to depart the me- 
tropolis when once it had been seen in 
it. She was engaged for the Winter at 
Drury-Lane; and we may add, what 
in adding is but justice, that she step- 
ped the more into good opinion the 
more she was seen; nor should her 

SPruces 
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Spruceness in the male habit be over- 
looked. 

Her success, however, was not con- 
fined to Comedy alone. The powers of 
the immortal Sippons having render- 
ed Tragedy fashionable, Mrs. WELLS, 
whose general talents are happy in de- 
picting universal Drama, paid her ori- 
sons to the melancholy Melpomene : 
she played Isabella at one time for her 
benefit, and ‘Fane Shore at another, 
The surprise excited at her attempt is 
not to be wondered at, when it is 
known that she was looked upon in 
the train of Thalia as a principal, and 
that the grief-rending scene she never 
yet had entered on. 

The prejudice against her capability 
vanished as she appeared. The scenes 
of SourdERN and Rowe she pourtray- 
ed with that natural animation and 
pleasing effet, which are only to bé 
effected by sublimity of genius and 
sublimity of beauty. The majesty of 
Sippons was majesty indeed :—but the 
soft pathos and discriminating —— 
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of Mrs. Weis were delightful to 
every discriminating auditor ; and her 
shriek in Isabella, moved many tender 
hearts to shriek with her in unison. 

Thus did her own merit do what 
merit always will do._—Her name asa 
Tragedian became honourable, as her 
name as a Comedian had been before.—~ 
The Public Advertiser, and the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, two Papers at that time 
in high request for their Theatrical 
Observations, grew still into more re- 
quest by the sweet and elegant delinea- 
tions of her fascinating performantes: 
the language of them was new ; and 
novelty, added to whim and peculiarity 
of expression, rendered them valuable 
as the Poems of Della Crusca, which 
will live with all Poems that deserve 
to live. , 

The fame built upon her Tragical 
exertions, Mrs. We.tis hoped would 
influence the Drury-Lane Managers 
to put her forward in that line; 
but she was somewhat mistaken ; for, 
blind te their own interest, they es 
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blind to her excellence ; and with that 
commendable spirit that distinguishes 
conscious capacity, she went over to 
the Covent-Garden Manager, where 
she flourished in Hermione, Imogen, &c. 
but the cup and dagger not predo- 
minating at that House, Mrs. WELLs 
threw them aside. 

The buzz of private conversation 
had long extolled her powers of mi- 
micry; and her public exhibition of 
those powers had long been solicited 
in vain. In the Summer of 1787, soon 
after the opening of the Royalty-The- 
atre, she was, by the entreaties of her 
friends, and the offer of fifty pounds 
per night, induced to come forward 
with her imitations at that Theatre ; 
and, in saying that the crowds were 
immense who went to see her; that the 
applause was general and incessant ; 
and that her likenesses, particularly 
those of Mrs. Sippons and Mrs, Craw- 
FORD, were executed with the most 
rare facility and truth—we only say 
what thousands now in different parts 

* 0 
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of the globe said at the time of her 
performance. 

The fractiouseaprice of old age drove 
her several seasons from the Haymar- 
ket Theatre, where her Cow/lip, her 
Madge, and her Maude, were resorted 
to with that great degree of avidity 
which distinguished the early part of 
Mrs. Sippons’s career.——She, in the 
Season 1791, with her return, restored 
fashion to that House; but now she has 
again deserted it. Her imitations she 
gives at her Benefits, where those who 
frequently know what it is to receive 
great Dramatic gratification, are sure 
to attend. The Dramatist, and other 
Pieces which she has patronized, best 
can speak the truth of this. 

For several Summers she has given the 
Provincial Towns a taste of her exqui- 
site Theatrical niceties. Cheltenham, 
Weymouth, and lastly Brighton, have 
been blessed with her wide-spread 
power of pleasing; and the general 
admiration of the Nobility and Gen- 
try has been eclipsed by the particu- 

Vou. II. G lar 
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MASJESTIEs. 

Of those virtues that exalt the hu- 
man race, Mrs. WELLs is by no means 
destitute :——her care of an aged mo- 
ther can never be too much known ; 
her benevolence to the unfortunate 
Mrs. Epwin can never be enough 
praised ; and her generosity to all 
objects of charity is well known to 
those who are proud of knowing her. 
But as this Lady has announced her 
own Memoirs, to be written by her- 
self, and published in the course of 
the winter, we shall not further at- 
tempt that which we are certain will 
be done in so superior a manner by 
the original. 

In the Theatrical hemisphere her 
abilities have long been admired; 
and with that admiration must cease 
all true taste. Simplicity characterises 
her superior acting; nor is Comedy 
or Tragedy lost in her hands. With 
due distinction, she may be called a 


Child of Nature; and with justice most 
rigid, 


ah 
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rigid, she may called a divine Per- 
former. She is handsome and elegant 
in her person ; her face is completely 
beautiful; and her leering smile is, 
with sensations the most pleasant, per- 
fectly captivating. 
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Mr FARLEY, 


H AS been educated from his infancy 
in Covent-Garden Theatre. His parents 
lived in Bow-Street, and were glad to 
permit him, while a child, to go upon 
the Stage as it produced some little ad- 
dition to their income. It is not more 
than five or six years ago, since he 
performed the Page in the Tragedy of 
the Orphan, and at that time he did not 
appear to be more than eight or nine 
years old. He afterwards acted bebind 
the curtain as Call-Boy, and we believe 
he still holds that appointment. The 
trifling characters allotted to him are 
chiefly Servants or Fops, but never of 
any greatimportance. He is however 
<o very young that it would not be 
surprizing if he oneday attainsa much 
higher rank in the Theatre. 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. ABINGTON. 


In developing the history of this La- 
dy, we must differ materially from the 
many memoirs already given of her in 
various Magazines, &c. We shall ad- 
here strictly to the truth, of which we 
have the most minute information: 
we must necessarily be.very circumstan- 
tial, and relate trifles which might 
have been neglected, had not this 
new narration to combat and contra- 
dict all those already published. 

In the best account, a search for her 
immediate descent is avoided; yet her 
family is traced back to CuristoPHER 
Barton, Esq. a man of an ancient and 
honourable pedigree near Norton in 
Derbyshire, who at the accession of 
King Witiiam IIT. left four sons, one 
a Colonel in that King’s army, another 
a Ranger of one of the Royal Parks, 
the third a Prebend of Westminster, 
and the fourth (the youngest)was the 


grandfather of our present Heroine. 
G 3 This 
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This genealogy we cannot controvert 
-——but we must lament the misfortunes 
of the progeny, as Mrs. AxsincTon’s , 
father was a soldicr in the Guards, and 
afterwards acobler in Windmill-Street, 
near the Haymarket ; and her brother 
watered horses for many years in Han- 
way-yard, Oxford-strect. 

These and many other particulars 
would have been omitted, but that we 
suspect the Press has been influenced, 
and we are anxious to do justice to the 
history of so eminent an Actress ; to 
explode falsehoed, and to shew how the 
lowest individual may in time grace the 
most elevated circles, 

Her father’s earnings were too small 
to enable him to bestow any education 
on his children, or even to provide 
them bread ; and Fanny Barton, our 
present subject, was obliged to run er- 
rands fora livelihood, when a girl. Mr. 
BADDELEY can corroborate this fact: 
where he was apprentice to a cook, she 
telldown with a basket, and cut her 
arm ona broken bottle, the mark of 
which still remains. 

she 
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French Milliner, who lived in the first 
floor of the house now possessed by 
Bayxey and Lows, in Cockspur-street, 
In this situation she pleased much, and 
being very quick of apprehension, she 
soon picked up a smattering of the 
French language ; but her attachment 
to her old companions, in a short 
time superseded her duty—she neglect- 
ed the business of her mistress, and 
was discharged. 

A vender of bouguets was the next 
occupation she assumed, and she was 
well known about St. James’s Park, 
by the title of Nofegay Fan. Her 
amours at this time were followed. by 
a disagreeable consequence, After her 
health was restored in a public hospi- 
tal, she found herself unable to go out 
for want of apparel. Sar, Parker, 
who at that time kept a convenient bouse 
in Spring-Gardens, while on a visit to 
some of her Nymphs, espied our dis- 
consolate dame, and, after enquiring 
her situation, promised to relieve her. 
She accordingly mentioned the circum. 
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stances, accompanied with commisera- 
tion, to Mr. Byron, a West-Indian of 
fortune, who was on the eve of taking 
her from public business, and who ge- 
nerously gave a six-and-thirty piece to 
clothe poor Barton ; and at the same 
time requested Saux to place her asa 
domestic in the house she was going to 
leave. 

Fanny’s quickness and address in 
handing the tea-kettle, or waiting at 
table, impressed Mr. Byron with a 
favourable opinion of her sagacity; and 
on discovering that she could speak 
French, he recommended her to Mrs. 
PARKER, as an excellent waiting-maid, 
and she was immediately appointed to 
that office Her mistress being depriv- 
rd by her profession of the company of 
reputable female friends, and denied 
the company of disreputable ones by 
Mr. Byron, Fanny was not only made 
her attendant, but associate ; she was 
elegantly dressed out to accompany 
SALL PaRKER to Vauxhall, and other 
public places—and now for the first 
time launched into genteel life. - 

Yr. 
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Mr. Byrron’s pity changed into de- 
sire, when he saw the vivacity of Miss 
Barton, aided by the artillery of dress; 
and he found no difficulty in obtaining 
herfavours. But on Mrs, PARKER’s dis- 
covery of the amour, she instantly dis- 
charged her rival, fearful that her own 
sovereignty over the generous West 
Indian might be subverted. 

Miss Barton had now seen some. 
thing of the exterior of polite life, and 
had studied its manners. Being posses- 
sed of fine clothes, she resolved to re- 
sumé her former occupation, but ina 
higher stile: she became the companion 
of the celebrated Cuartorre Hayes, 
now Mrs. O’Ke.iy, and was well- 
known at the genteel houses about 
Covent-Garden:—but she was more 
indebted to her vivacity than her beau- 
ty for pecuniary favours. 

About this period, 1752, the late Mr. 
Tueopuitus Cipper, son of Cottey 
Cipzer, Esq. Poet Laureat, (a Come- 
dian of eminence in his days of pro- 
.perity) had obtained a licence of the 

. Lord 
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for a certain number of nights at 
the Haymarket. To this Theatre our 
Heroine was invited to make her first 
appearance. Thecharacter she attempt- 
ed was Miranda, in the Busy Body, 
which she executed with great spirit 
and propriety, remained a favourite at 
that Theatre during the season, and 
procured an engagement at the The- 
atre then under Mr. Simpson’s, the 
Lower Rooms, in Bath. 

Here she became an object of love to 
Mr. Kina, and an object of jealousy to 
Miss Baker, who then lived with that 
Gentleman. In the following Summer 
she performed at Richmond, where the 
Jate Mr. Lacey, then a principal Pro- 
prietor of Drury-Lane, addressed her 
with success, and in consequence of 
her kindnesses he engaged her for lis 
own Theatre. 

Miss Barton now found the great 
want of a tolerable education, and 
laudably resolved to improve herself. 
She had been recommended to — 

an 
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and lodge in a respectable house, and 
immediately engaged a Writing and 
Music Master, the last of whom, Mr. 
ABINGTON, insinuated himself into her 
affections, and secretly received fa- 
vours, without the least injury to her 
character, until one night she lighted 
him down stairs, and, as the people of 
the house supposed, shut him out—she 
returned to the company of her hostess, 
and as she always had her bed warmed, 
the servant went at the usual time to 
do it ;—~but what was her astonishment 
when, on running the pan full of red 
hot coals in at the foot of the bed, it sa- 
luted the posteriors of Mr. AnincrTon, 
who leaped up with uncommon ala- 
crity, and put on his clothes, while the 
maid-servant roared out ‘** Murder! 
thieves! &c.”’ 

The landlady instantly appeared, 
and upbraided the detected pair with 
their conduct. Miss Barton, in de- 
fence, asserted marriage; but not being 
believed, they were obliged to leave the 
house late at night, and jointly find a 
lodging. In a few days after this, our 

Heroine 
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Heroine caught the affections of a 
Creole, who, in three or four months 
expended about three thousand pounds 
upon her. He furnished, in the most 
elegant manner, a first and second 
floor in St. Martin’s-Lane, and pre- 
sented her with jewels, and many va- 
luable presents. His friends, however, 
saw his folly, and.intimated it to his fa- 
ther in the West Indies, who immedi- 
ately dispatched a mandate for his re- 
turn. Miss Barton went with him te 
Portsmouth, where he repeatedly de- 
clared the sincerest affection for her ; 
gave her a bank note of Sool. and as- 
sured her that on his return, which 
should be within twelve months, he 
would make her his wife, if she act- 
ed properly in his absence. Our 
Heroine surpassed him in her ap- 
parent anguish at parting;——he went 
on board the ship, and she returned 
mext morning to London, and mar- 
ried Mr. Azincton, who, no doubt, 
threw a kind eye on her late acquired 
wealth. 


Her 
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Her fond Creole, finding the wind 
had changed, and that the vessel would 
not probably sail for two or three 
days, resolved to pass a few happy 
hours with his examorata, and arrived 
in London about twelve o’clock at 
night. He knocked loudly at the door. 
The maid-servant came to the window, 
and enquired what he wanted. She 
Was answered, that he was her master, 
and wanted Miss Barton :-—but what 
must have been his astonishment when 
he was informed, that there was no 
Miss Barton in that house, as she had 
that day married Mr. Asincton, and 
was then in bed with her husband! 
With the bitterest exclamations, he 
insisted on seeing her, She slipped on 
some clothes, opened the door, and 
told him that it really was as the maid 
had informed him, but that she would 
go and stay all night with him never- 
theless—-As he really loved her, this 
only aggravated his torture, and after 
bestowing some merited epithets, he 
deserted her for ever. 

Vox. II. H On 
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On perceiving that there was but 
little prospect of advancing at Drury- 
‘Lane house, as fast as an impatient 
desire of excelling prompted her, 
through the opposing interests of 
Miss Mackin and Miss Prircuarp 
(introduced at this very period, under 
the warmest sunshine of Theatrical 
family interest, to public favour) she 
resolved on repairing to Ireland, whi- 
ther she was accompanied by her hus- 
band. 

To the courteous and hospitable in- 
habitants of that kingdom, she needed 
no other credentials than the Theatri- 
cal talents with which she was gifted 
by nature ; and they being called forth 
by the genial hand of public applause 
onthe Dublin Stage (the best semi- 
nary for those of London) she not only 
shot forward, but even out-bloomed 
the fairest conceived hopes of her ex- 
celling in Thalia’s department, and it 
became quite the fashion to name bon- 
nets, caps, ribbons, &c. after her. 

In this admired point of view, it is 
not to be wondered, that, among a = 

ple, 
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ple, one of whose charaéteristics is gal- 
lantry, many of the young fashionable 
Nobility and Gentry paid their com- 
plimentary addresses to so attractive an. 
object, and to which it will hardly be 
doubted that she listened with an in- 
clining ear. 

Whether Mr. Asincton winked at 
her conduct, or was ignorant of it, we 
cannot decide. Being a Royal Trum- 
peter, he was obliged to attend the 
Coronation of his present Majesty, and 
on his return to Dublin, arriving early 
in the morning, he went direétly to his 
deary, and found hei im bed with Mr. 
NeEpDHaM. This produced an open rup- 
ture ; articles of separation were drawn 
up with all possible dispatch, nor has 
Mrs. ApincTon cohabited with her hus; 
band ever since. 

Mr. Neepuam, who was a Gentle. 
man of family, fortune, and improved 
understanding, who had made the tour 
Europe, and was Member of Parlia- 
ment for Newry, in the County of 
Down, took her to live with him; and 
this connexion was brought to bear 

H 2 through 
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through an approving choice of the 
mind on both sides rather than the 
gratification of any other wish. The 
leasure arising from this intercourse 
came gradually so intense, that he 
delighted in no eompany so much as 
her’s. He enjoyed a singular satisfac- 
tion in reading, explaining, and com- 
municating every kind of cultivation 
toa mind he found so happily dis- 
posed to receive and profit by his 
instruction ; and from this time Mrs. 
Azstncron became attached to the po- 
lite arts, in which, by her perseve- 
rance, she is now so accomplished. 

Mr. Neepsam, being called to Eng- 
land upon particular business, our 
Heroine embraced this opportunity of 
revisiting her native country,where her 
vanity was soon gratified by a warm in- 
vitation from Mr. Garrick; but Mrs. 
PritcHarp and Mrs. CLive were then 
possessed of those parts in which Mrs. 
ABINGTON had made so favourable an 
impression on the Dublin audience, 
The Widow Belmour, however, which 
iz peculiarly adapted to her stile of 

acting, 
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acting, lay open to her, and establish- 
ed her in the Public’s judgment as a 
valuable re-acquisition to the London 
Theatre, which favourable opinion was 
corroborated by her exhibiting some 
other characters, such as Araminta, in 
the School for Lovers; Belinda, in All in 
the Wrong, &c. 

-But another occasional slackening, 
as well as intermission of her Theatric 
advancement, was, Mr. NErpHAM’s 
very infirm state of health, whom she, 
from a sense of duty and affection, at- 
tended to Bath and other places, that 
might be thought the most conducive 
to his recovery; but a constitutional 
malady, under which he had laboured 
from his infancy, at last getting the 
better of his philosophic resolution, 
and threatening him with the approach 
of that final tribute, which is to be, 
at one time or other by all mortal 

eings, he bethought himself of leaving 
out of the reach of adversity a faithful 
friend and companion, who had de- 
voted herself to him; and his heirs dis. 

H 3 charged, 
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charged, in a very honourable manner, 
the provision he made for her. 

As soon as she recovered from her 
grief for such a loss, she resolved to 
make attaining the summit of comic 
Jame the sole object of her future pas- 
sion, and to that end mest luckily in- 
tervened the Stage’s privation of Mrs. 
PritcHarp and Mrs Curve, by which 
event she had an opportunity of ap- 
pearing with eclatin Fft:pbania, in Rule 
a Wife and bave a Wife; Mrs. Oakly, 
in the Fealcus Wife; Maria,in the Non- 
juror; arid what may be termed her chef 
d’euvre, Lady Teazle, in the School for 
Scandal. Those characters justly rais- 
ed her to the pinnacle of fame as a 
Comic Actress. 

Cenversant in amours, she now re- 
solved to separate her lovers into two 
different classes: the first, those whose 
liberality might enable her to live in 
splendor; and the second, those whom 
her humour pitched upon. For this 
purpose, she had various houses in 
town for her various admirers; her 
assignations with Mr. JEFrFERson, for- 

merly 
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merly of Drury-Lane, were made at a 
house near Tottenham-Court-road ; 
while‘my Lord Su NE, now Mar- 
quis of L WE, allowed her fifty 
pounds per week, gave her an elegant 
house, the corner of Clarges-street, 
Piccadilly, and continued this genero- 
sity until he married. Mr. Dunpas 
succeeded his Lordship as her humble 
servant. 

Having some difference with the 
Managers of Drury-Lane, she in No- 
vember 1782, made her first appearance 
_ at Covent-Garden, as Lady Flutter, in 
the Discovery, From this period her 
fame has been gradually on the decline, 
as she advances in years, and indeed 
her figure does not become the spright- 

Girl or young Lady of fashion. To 
erce attraction, she has had recourse 
to many exotics; Lucy, in the Beg- 

’s Opera, and Scrub, in the Beauz 
Stratagem, she has lately represented; 
the novelty drew many people to see 
her, but the attempt acknowledged her 
declining sway, and lessened her esti- 


miation. 
When 
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When her Dramatic powers failed, 
and consequently her pecuniary emo- 
luments decreased, she still was an- 
xious to support her usual magnifi- 
cence. To their shame be it told, that 
many noble families admitted her on 
the most familiar and friendly terms ; 
fond herself of flattery, she has studied, 
and is an adept in bestowing it on 
others: her intimacy with persons of 
fashion induced her to dip into their 
vices, and, by an unlucky turn of for- 
tune, she was a few years ago deprived 
of her principal property at play. 

This circumstance, we presume, was 
the cause of her continuing on the 
stage, when her talents were so evi- 
dently on the decline. She performed 
in Dublin in the Summer 1791, but 
with no great degree of success; and 
we believe that she has now so far out- 
lived her fame, that it is improbable 
she ever will be engaged again in 
London. 

She still possesses all the elegant 
manners of polite life, and displays 
the evident remains of a great ~— ; 

ut 
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but it cannot be supposed that a cor- 
pulent Lady of sixty can happily per- 
sonate a sprightly Girl of sixteen : her 
absence from the Theatres last Winter 
indicates her total retirement. 

Mrs. Apinctow has been as much 
admired as a Performer, and as much 
caressed by persons of the first dis- 
tinction, as any of her predecessors. 
—-Whatever dress she wore was ge- 
nerally adopted by the politest circles, 
and her example gave law to fashion. 
With common prudence her emolu- 
ments might have left her now in the 

ossession of a genteel, if not ample 
ortune. But with her talents, she has, 
not lost her passion for splendor; and. 
her ambition of still appearing great 
when her sources of wealth were stop- 
ed, has perhaps sunk her into the most 
disagreeable difficulties. 
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"THERE is a certain degree of ridi- 
cule attached to the profession of a 
Player, that the mind seems incapable 
of resisting; and which the powers even 
of Garrick, Mrs. Jorpan, or Mrs. 
Sippons, has not attogetber removed. 
In darker ages they have been confider- 
ed as the foes of Religion, and con- 
denned by the anathemas of the 
Church ; the liberality of the present 
has discouraged every prejudice of this 
sort, and even honoured some of its 
professors with marks of distinction, 
the more honourable as they are more 
rare. 

Whether it was from too much sen- 
sibility of the degradation, or from an 
opinion, built upon experience, of the 

robable poverty attending an Actor, 

r. FaAwcet was strongly persuaded 
against the Stage, and every step was 
taken by his parents to prevent him 
from joining the Thespian train. This 

Is 
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is the more remarkable, as his father, 
who is noticed in the first volume of 
this work, was a member of a London 
Theatre, and it was natural to expec 
he would agree that his son should fol- 
low his own footsteps; but he is not 
the only Player who has wished his 
progeny to be bred up in a more ho- 
nourable profession than his own: 
Mrs. Sippons, Mr. F. Aicxin, Mr. C. 
Bannister, &c may prove desires of 
a similar nature which have failed; Mr. 
FAwWCET, senior, however, has more rea- 
son than them to disapprove of the 
profession, for his success and income 
on the Stage have been very incon- 
siderable, while the others in both have 
been extremely fortunate. 

Before his penchant for the Drama 
could have acquired much strength, 
our Hero was put apprentice to a linen 
draper, in London ; and by the ri- 
gorous discipline of trade, and the 
great quantity of thought necessary 
to business, it was concluded that his 
attention would be totallyj estranged 
from the buskin, and confined to the 

counter. 
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counter. But this expectation proved 
ill founded, for instead of exerting 
himself in the shop, tis mind was con- 
tinually engaged in the Theatre, and 
negligence and contempt towards his 
employment, produced so much sour- 
ness on the part of his Master, and 
stubborn indifference on the part of 
himself, that he resolved to quit so 
uneasy a situation. He eloped to an 
itinerant Company of Comedians ; and 
he could not be much more pleased in 
giving scope to his inclinations, than 
his Master was, in being freed from 
such a torment. 

He had seen but very few cam- 
paigns in the country, when the de- 
sertion of Mr. Knicut from the York 
Corps induced the Manager to engage 
Mr. FawceT as his substitute. The 
list of parts which lay open to him, 
occasioned by the absence of his prede- 
cessor, and the encouragement given 
by the inhabitants of that city, called 
forth all his ability, and seon made 
him an established favourite. It was 
here that he was smitten with the 

charms 
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charms of Mrs. Minus, then recently 
become a widow; and he married her. 
His fame in low Comedy reached Lon- 
don; and im the wish of supplying, if 
possible, the loss of the celebrated En. 
win, Mr. Harris engaged him for 
Covent-Garden Theatre, where he 
made his debut at the commencement 
of laft season. 

His suceess in the metropolis, has by 
no means been so great as the success 
of him for whose loss he was designed 
to compensate ;—but nevertheless it 
has been highly flattering, and fully 
equal to what he could reasonably have 
expected. He made choice of Jacob in 
He would be a Soldier, for his first essay, 
and although that is a character in 
which Epwin had not only been the 
original, but also a very great favour- 
ite, yet Mr. Fawcrt performed it so 
much to the satisfaction of the town, 
that the Play was repeated several 
nights. He afterwards appeared in 
other parts with equal eclat, and par- 
ticularly in Ferry Sneak, which he co- 
loured with a richness of humour, in- 
ferior to none of his predecessors. 


Vou, Il. J Mr. 
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Mr. Fawcet has evidently studied 
Epwin’s manner, and he comes nearer 
him in similarity and talent, than any 
other Actor. As he is very young, 
it must be owing to his own negli- 
gence, or the want of encouragement 
in the Manager, if he does not soon 
become the greatest favourite in En- 
WIn’s line, to whom he seems calcu- 
lated to be the best successor. 


Mrs, 
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It is the duty of a Biographer to veil 
the early foibles of those whose sub- 
sequent conduct inclines to virtue. 
To reproach the penitent is to deter 
from reformation. They should be 
gently, and even courteously, deprived 
of their ill habits; nor should the in- 
solence of ostenstatious purity ever 
wound them; they should be allured 
into love of the change, and not again 
driven into vice by austerity and mor- 
tification. 

To mention Mrs. AcHMEt’s early 
situation would be malevolent, were 
her conduct still irreproachable. Pub- 
licly known as Miss Ecan, of an easy 
and obliging temper, the debauchées 
of Dublin celebrated her beauty ; and 
the turn of her mind suggested to Mr, 
WhitE, who had studied under the 
veteran Sueripan, the idea of intro- 
ducing her on the Stage. Mr. Waite 
was entrusted with some little authori- 

T2 ty 
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rated his abilities as a Teacher of 
Acting, and, pleased to find his pupil 
favourably received, he attributed to his 
instructions what was really owing to 
her own beauty. 

The supposedsuccess of Mr. W HiTe’s 
skill operated, however, in Mrs. Acu- 
MET’s behalf; that Gentleman ex- 
tolled her talents in every company to 
which he had access. In a Summer 
tour to Belfast, she was likewise im- 
proved by Ler Lewss, and in a short 
time she acquired considerable repu- 
tation as an Aétress. Her charms, 
aided by the advantageous station of 
the Stage, kindled a flame in the breast 
of Mr. AcHMET, who took her into 
keeping ; and as that Gentleman’s 
memoirs are rather extraordinary, a 
digression into them, we trust, will 
here prove very agreeable. 

Mr. AcuMEt, whose real name is 
Cairxs, was born in the North of Ire- 
land, where he served an apprentice- 
ship to an Apothecary, and afterwards 
engaged as a Shopman in the same 

profession, 
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profession, in Dublin. His disposition 
was not at all adapted to still life; and 
eager to ramble, or what is mis-term- 
ed to see the world, he deserted the 
counter, and engaged himself as a 
Surgeon to a privateer. In that capa- 
city he experienced many difficulties ; 
was taken prisoner by the French, and 
we believe, he voluntarily entered in- 
to the squadron of Tuurort, and land- 
ed with that enterprising adventurer 
on different parts of the Irish coast, to 
the great terror of the natives. 
Whether he was satiated with a sea- 
life, or apprehensive of falling into the 
hands of his countrymen, he thought it 
prudent to desert the French service, 
and moiking the best of his way to Lon- 
don, the great Theatre for talents of 
every description, he engaged himself 
as an attendant in some very elegant 
Baths, on which his,own reflections 
suggested many improvements. Hop- 
ing to turn his observations to advan- 
tage, he visited Dublin, intending to 
erect a set in thatcity, and communi- 
cated his plan to Mr. Jess, and one or 
two other Gentlemen of the Faculty. 
-I 3 Those 
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Those Gentlemeh agreed that his 
scheme was very good, but doubted 
its success, unless he assumed the cha- 
racter and garbof a Turk. To this 
Mr. Catrns assented, though without 
any other qualification than a confident 
assurance. He took the name of 
AcHMET, and opened a subscription, 
which was soon filled in the most li- 
beral manner: he built his Baths in 
an a and superb style ; and the 
popularity of his undertaking exceeded 
his most sanguine expectations. 

Being tall and handsome in his per- 
son, his dress and solemnity imposed 
upon the mob; but he found great 
difficulty in deceiving men of enlight- 
ened minds, who sometimes questioned 
him, as to his avowed place of nativi- 
ty, and wondered at his genuine Irish 
brogue. To such enquiries he replied 
with a sigh, and begged that his own 
country might not be mentioned, as 
the recollection of his sufferings in it 
distraéted his thoughts and depressed 
his spirits. In this manner he attempt- 
ed to evade discovery; and though the 


majority 
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majority of the inhabitants in Dublin, 
believed him to be a good Ottoman, 
yet the discerning few laughed heartily 
at the deceit; and as his Baths were 
completely elegant and useful, they 
were resorted to by crowds of the first 
rank. He gave them up two days in 
the week to the poor gratis ; was mak- 
ing a fortune, and m every respect de- 
served that encouagement as an Irish- 
man, which he obtained as a Turk. 

Miss Ecan had not lived with Mr. 
AcHMET twelve months before she.was 
pregnant, and pretending one evening 
to be taken in labour, she dispatched 
her Mahometan for the Midwife, but 
in his absence she eloped to the coun- 
try with an Officer. The good Mussul- 
man, swelled with indignation on his 
return, yet unwilling to lase his fair 
one, immediately set out in pursuit of 
her, and to make himself legal posses- 
sor, he married her on his return. 

An Act of Parliament having passed 
for building a new bridge in Dublin,. 
the ground where Mr. AcuMEr’s Baths 
stood was found necessary for the pur- 

pose, 
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pose, and a fair price was voted for 
them. He erected another set equally 
elegant, in another part of the city; 
but his being an Irishman being now 
generally believed, the public were 
not so liberal in encouraging him; 
his Baths were daily less and less fre- 
quented, until his pecuniary concerns 
became a little embarrassed, and he 
relinquished the whole scheme. 

Mrs. AcuMet retained a respectable 
rank in the Dublin .Theatre, and had 
performed at Shrewsbury, and other 
parts of England, when she was en- 
gaged at Covent-Garden, and opened 
that Theatre in the character of Juliet, 
in September, 1789. Herexertions in 
that part were at first rather feeble, 
but the beautiful delicacy of her person 
and countenance operated in her fa- 
your, and as she displayed great ani- 
mation in the fourth Act, where she 
swallows poison, she was very warmly 
applauded. The piece was repeated se- 
veral nights. 

After that time she appeared in 
various parts, both in Tragedy and 

Comedy, 
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Room says, that her attempting Sir 
Harry Wildair offended the Deputy- 
Manager, who considered it as his 
part. We cannot vouch for the truth 
of this assertion, but it carries proba- 
bility with it, as after the period allud- 
ed to she was very much thrown into 
the shade, and at the conclusion of the 
Season discharged: her talents are, 
however, respectable, particularly in 
sentimental Comedy, and might have 
been very useful in the Theatre. She 
is now in freland, where, it has been 
said, but we hope without foundation, 
that she is again playing her former 
character. 
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Mr, POPE. 


By depicting heroes and heroines on 
the canvas, this gentleman seems to 
have caught the desire of depicting 
them in a more animated manner on the 
stage; and though his merit in the for- 
mer was praise-worthy, yet his merit 
in the latter has brought him into still 
more notice and emolument. 

He is a native of Cork in Ireland, 
where he early studied drawing, and 
had arrived at such proficiency in the 
art of painting, that some of his pieces 
are highly spoken off. He very early 
imbibed a fondness for the Drama, and 
performed Oroonoko, and several other 
parts in Cork merely to try his skill. 
Miss YouncE, being there at that time, 
was so delighted with his talents, that 
she recommended him to Mr. Harris, 
and exerted all her influence in his 
favour. 

His first appearance at Covent-Gar- 
den was in his darling part of Oroonoho, 

about 
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about the conclusion of the year 1784; 
and he personated the unfortunate 
Prince with such feeling and anima- 
tion, that aided by his powerful me- 
lodious voice he astonished all present, 
and gave the greatest reason to expect 
that he would soon shine the first Tra- 
gic Actor on the Stage. The play was 
repeated many nights, and crowds 
went to see it. 

But when he divested himself of his 
sable visage, the critics discoverec that 
his countenance was not formed for 
Tragedy. His round face was found 
incapable of expressing grief, joy, or 
disdain ; nevertheless, his handsome 
figure, powcriul sweet voice, the natu- 
ral fire which breathed in every word ; 
and above all, the tender yet warm 
manner in which he pourtrayed theLo- 
ver, rendered him a great favourite, par- 
ticularly with the fair sex, who univer- 
sally allowed that no man upon the 
Stage knew how to take a Lady deli- 
cately by the hand but himself. 

As Mrs. Sippons had at this time 
brought Tragedies into great fashion, 

~ Mr. 
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Mr. Harris, with Henperson, Pore, 
Hotman, Mrs. Crawrorp, and Miss 
YounceE, was able to represent them 
with great eclat; and the public was 
equally divided in opinion about the 
excellence of the two last-mentioned 
Gentlemen. 

Whether from gratitude or love, Mr. 
Pore soon after married Miss YouncE; 
and as Mr. Hotman disagreed with the 
Manager, and left the Theatre, Mr. 
Pore got possession of most of his 
parts, such as Romeo, Hamlet, &c. and 
Mr. HEenperson being dead, he was for 
a few Seasons the principal Tragedian 
at the Theatre. 

But Mr. Harris, who knows that 
novelty is the delight of a London au- 
dience, re-engaged Hoztman in 1790, 
and as a jarring about parts was ap- 
prehended, Mr. Pore thought proper 
to go to Edinburgh, where he was a 
= great favourite. 

ince the loss of Mr. Hewnerson, no 
Aétor has appeared, who plays so much 
from the heart as Mr. Pors; had na- 


ture been as kind to his countenance, 
which 
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which is, hewever, rather handsome off 
the Stage, as she has been to his person 
and voice, with a very little more at- 
tention to the Graces, he would be one 
of the most excellent Actors that ever 
appeared upon the London Stage :~he 
would be what we may suppose of 
KeEMBLE with Porz’s voice and ani- 
mation. 

During an absence of two or three 
years from the London Stage, he paid 
considerableattention to his first study, 
the art of Painting, and it was even re- 
ported, that he never more would wield 
the truncheon. But his occasional per- 
formances in Country Theatres suffici- 
ently contradicted that assertion. He is 
re-engaged at Covent-Garden Theatre, 
and made his first appearance there 
this Season as Lord Townley, a charac- 
ter which he supports with great 
manliness and energy ; he has also per- 
formed Oroonoko, and other favourite 
parts, nor has he fallen off in point of 
ability, or in the public favour. 


Vor. II. K Mrs. 
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ALTHOUGH this lady cannot boast 
of eminence as a general Actress, yet 
‘in .her own particular department 
she certainly stands unrivalled. The 
bounds of this volume will not permit 
us to include every insignificant 
member of the Haymarket and Covent- 
Garden Theatres : yet the peculiar me- 
rit of Mrs. Pirr entitles her to equal 
praise as the representative of old wo- 
mien, as the abilities of Mrs. Sippons 
distinguish her inthe more dignified 
avalks of Tragedy. 

Mrs. Pitt isa native of London. Her 
drother has many years kept a Broker’s 
shop.in Moorfields. We cannot pre- 
cisely explain her reasons for engaging 
in the Drama, or her various adven- 
tures in many itinerant Companies ; 
but it is well known that no Theatric 
dame has given greater scope to her 
passions, or has been more frequently 


concerned in amours ; of one of which, 
& Mrs. 
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Mrs. Davenett, of the same Theatre, 
Is said to be a living monument. 

In no situation of life is the conduct 
of females less reproached by the pro- 
fessional sisterhood than on the Stage, 
and particularly in country Compa- 
nies, where the Ladies are often as frec 
in conferring favours, as Gentlemen 
are eager to solicit them; and where 
the deficiency of enmolument from their 
mimic exertions, is sometimes neces- 
sary to be supplied by a prostitution 
oftheir charms; from which they are 
not deterred by the odium that attach- 
¢s to women in more respectable so- 
cieties.—But whether indigence or in- 
clination induced Mrs. Pirr to sacri- 
fice to Venus, we cannot at this time 
determine. 

She had acquired considerable re- 
putation in performing Chambermaids 
in the country, when the London. 
Managers, judging her talents to be 
above mediocrity, engaged her; nor 
has she proved unworthy their choice. 
Her age now obliges her to throw aside 
the gaiety of. youth, and to confine 

K 2. herself. 
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herself to loquacious old women; for 
which her venerable appearance, squal- 
ling voice, and natural humour, are 
happily adapted. The Nurse in Romeo 
and Fulet, Diana Trapes in the Beg- 
gar’s Opera, and Dorcas in Cymon, are 
so justly depicted by her, that we at 
once pronounce her a phenomenon in 
that line of acting ; and are as pighly 
charmed with her portraits as with those 
of Jonpan, Sippons, or Parsons. 
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Mr LVATT. 


Hap this Gentleman continued in 
the business to which he was originally 
bred, and pursued it with the same 
ardour as he has done the Stage, with 
his habits of lite he at this time would, 
in all probability, have been a thriving, 
ifnot arich Shopkeeper .—but he seems 
to live in hopes ot one day being a 
PALMER Or a KEMBLL; and although we 
would rejoice in his arrival at such 
eminence, for his assiduity and modest 
deserve reward; yet we are sorry to 
think that his coldness, and apparent 
bashfulness, together with a certain 
awkwardness of person and deport- 
ment, are likely to preclude him long, 
if not for ever, from making a con- 
spicuous figure on the boards. 

Mr. Evatr was a Shopman, if not 
an Apprentice, to Mr. Drpr, the Ha- 
berdasher in Pall-Mall. His first es- 
says on the Stage were made in some 
wretched itinerant Companies in the 

K 3 vicinity 
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vicinity of London, through the dis- 
tresses and vicissitudes of which he is 
not of sufficient importance to be fol- 
Jowed. We now find him engaged at 
Covent-Garden and the Summer The- 
atres, where he certainly renders him- 
self useful, though in very trifling cha- 
racters. He has, however, this recom- 
mendation, that he is generally perfect 
in the words of his part, and he pays 
particular attention to his duty—qua- 
lities as requisite on the Stage as be- 
hind the counter, and of which the 
Managers are no doubt sensible. 
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Mr MARTYR. 


Ir has been asserted by very good 
judges, that a certain degree of diffi- 
dence and timidity is absolutely neces- 
sary to excite the attention, and call 
forth the talents of Theatrical Candi- 
dates ; but it must be admitted, that 
too violent an agitation of the spirits 
rather damps than displays merit; and 
on the contrary, that a total insensi- 
bility argues a want of feeling, incom- 
patible with true enlightened genius. 

Mrs. Martyr, with an easy indif- 
ference, rattles through her parts, and. 
sometimes gets applause, but very sel- 
dom takes pains to deserve it. With 
an excellent voice, a pretty figure, and 
asprightly agreeable face, she has been. 
twelve years on the Stage, without. 
making much improvement. 

She is daughter to Mr. THorntow, 
formerly a reputable Taylor in South- 


ampton- 
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ampton-buildings. At an early period 
she discovered a fondness for public 
amusements and company ; and having. 
a fine musical voice, she became pas- 
sionately desirous of being heard in 
public, sanguinely believing it would 
procure her great reputation, and place 
her among the favourite Performers- 
of the Town—the great object of her 
ambition, 

Her first introduction to general 
notice, was at Vauxhall, where her. 
powers were very much commended ; 
and she was engaged the following Sea- 
son for Covent-Garden Theatre. Ro- 
setta was the part fixed on for her debui; 
nor were her efforts passed over in 
silence by the audience. 

Miss T HoRNTON being young, pretty, 
and agreeable—possessed of a charm- 
ing voice, and an unblemished cha- 
raéter, made some noise in the The- 
atrical world;—and, as is usually the 
case with handsome Actresses, whose 
faces are new to the Public, she was 
surrounded by a long list of ~_ 

ut 
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but Captain Martyr’s suit being ho- 
nourable, she married him. 

Her conjugal virtues were often im- 
peached; and her partiality for Messrs. 
Witp and Maxon, was very freely 
talked of in the Green Room. The 
boasted favours of the latter Gentle- 
man having reached the ears of her hus- 
band, Captain Martyr reprobated his 
licentious tongue in very severe terms. 
This produced a rupture, that proceed- 
ed to blows in an open Coffee-Room ; 
but the Captain, considering his an- 
tagonist, who was a Musician, be- 
neath him, refused to meet him in the 
field, He was stigmatized as a 
coward, his wife openly deserted him; 
and he was soon after imprisoned in 
the King’s Bench for debt, where he 
died. 

Mr. Wixp (the Prompter at Covent- 
Garden Theatre) gives the word in very 
amorous tones, and isa great favourite 
of Theatric Ladies. The report is, 
that living with Mrs. Martyr, he 
took a lesson by the fate of his pre- 

decessar 
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decessor in the Lady’s affections; he 
concluded, perhaps rightly, that as she 
had behaved ill to her husband in re- 
turn for good usage, it would be the 
best policy to treat her in an opposite 
manner. He therefore preached the 
doctrine of subordination, and en- 
joined obedience in terms that fre- 
quently occasioned temporary separa- 
tions; but Mrs. Martyr always, it 
seems, solicited a reconciliation, and 
lived with this Gentleman, until by an 
accident one of bis legs was disabled ;. 
she then deferted bim. 

Report says, she has been offered 
settlements by different Gentlemen ; 
but her’s is not a passion that money. 
can gratify. She now lives with Mr. 
Parke, the celebrated Qdce Player, 
and their ducts have lately produced, 
a trio. 

In her profession she seems to de- 
spise all art, and depends entirely on 
her natural abilities. She is a neat 
breeches figure, and acquired great. 
fame as. the Page, in the Follics of: @ 

Day: 
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Day: her sprightliness and smile 
‘(which she most liberally displays) 
always insure her a favourable recep- 
tion; but she is not, and probably 
never will be, a first-rate Actress or 
Singer. 
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Mr THOMPSON, 


Has been so long upon the boards 
of Covent-Garden Theatre in the 
humble capacity of Kiang, Lord, Officer, 
and Aitendant, that his memoirs are 
as uninteresting behind, as his exer- 
tions generally are before the curtain ; 
yet we must confess that in Old Men he 
sometimes delivers a tender passage 
with great feeling ; but he is made so 
much the pack-horse of every evening, 
and that in such obscure parts, that 
whatever judgment he has, it must 
be smothered by his load of business. 
He is now too old to think of attaining 
any greater eminence in his profession ; 
and although he can scarcely be known 
by name to the frequenters of the The- 
atre, yet he must be well known in 
the Green Room by the repeated calls 
made upon him for his services; and in 
the cast for which he is selected, we 
know none that would discharge the 
duty better, af 
onde 
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Mrs. RILLINGTON. 


CovENT-GARDEN Theatre has 
always been distinguished for its supe- 
riority and excellence in Musical pieces 
and Pantomines; while that of Drury- 
Lane has held pre-eminence in Tra- 
gedy and Comedy. The feats of the 
motley-coloured Gentleman, when di- 
rected by Ricu, and the charming 
Operas introduced by Bzarp, proved 
equally attractive as the abilities even 
of Garricx. And so sensible was that 
able Player and Manager of the pub- 
Hc attachment to sound and shew, that 
he often brought forward such pieces, 
though few of them received any pro- 
portionate share of approbation with 
those of his competitors, 

Mr. Harris, the present Manager, 
and principal Proprietor’ of Covent- 
Garden Theatre, has followed the steps 
of his predecessors ; and though his 
Pantomimes have not been so ingeni- 
ous, his profits have been more con- 

Vou. IT, I, siderable. 
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siderable. His success is entirely as- 
cribeable to unprejudiced, impartial 
conduct, in giving {cope to abilities 
that bring him money. He regards 
merit only as the town follows it, and 
regulates his theatric arrangements en- 
tirely by the public taste. He has ren- 
dered Operas more alluring than ever ; 
and principally by the attrative power 
of the present subject. 

The superior taste and execution of 
Mrs. BitLINGTON may, in some degree, 
be supposed to have descended from 
her father, who wag a German Musi- 
cian, and her mother, the late Mrs. 
WEICHSELL, whose warblings in Vaux- 
hall must*be remembered by many, 
The first attempts of Miss . Weicx- 
SELL were heard with delight by her pa- 
rents, who bestowed the utmost pains 
on her education ; and her first intro- 
duétion to the town was at the Haymar- 
ket Theatré, about fourteen or fifteen 
years since, in a benefit concert for 
her mother. | 

She officiated at many public and 
private concerts, in London, Bath, 
Bristol, &c. and so late as 1782 was 

looked 
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looked upon by the moft eminent ama-— 
teurs as a prodigy in the science, par- 
ticularly as a performer on the Piano 
Forte. About this time Mr. Bituinc- 
TON paid his addresses, and his perso- 
nal recommendations soon prevailed 
upon her to marry him. 

The Stage seemed to be more preg- 
nant with advantages, and promised: 
more emolument, permanency and 
fame, than any other sphere in which she 
could employ her talents. Soon after 
her marriage with Mr. Bittineton, she 
entered into articles with Mr. Daty, 
the Manager in Dublin, where she 
became a very popular Singer; and‘ 
where her husband was engaged for 
the orcheftra. 

Among the Gallants of Dublin it 
may be supposed that her charming 

erson did not pass unnoticed ; nor 
did she haughtily repel those who ad- 
dressed her. Mr. Kray was the first 
who engaged her attention to an emi- 
nent degree, and pretending a great 
want of some particular music, she dis- 
patched her husband to Liverpool, 
L 2 ‘while 
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while she visited Mr. K. But finding 
that Mr. Birtincron was entitled by 
Jaw, and determined to receive her sa- 
lary at the Theatre, she thought it 
prudent to be reconciled to him. 

Mrs. Day had long suspected her 
husband and our heroine, and had 
watched them with vigilance and cau- 
tion. One evening she saw them, 
through the key-hole, in the dressing- 
room, and without disturbing the hap- 
py couple, she brought Mr. Bitiinc- 
Ton to enjoy the prospeét likewise. 
But that Gentleman, instead of taking 
immediate vengeance, was anxious to 
expose the scene to others, in order 
that he mught be enabled to com- 
inence a prosccution. 

Mr. Brruincton now talked loudly 
of the matter, and of obtaining ample 
redress ina court of law. Proceedings 
had begun; but the Lady, whether 
from shame, or a desire of screening 
her paramour, vowed, that if the affair 
came to public trial, she would never 
moreappear on the Dublin Stage. Mr. 
Day then declared, that if she re- 

fused 
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her husband for the sum of 500}. stat- 
ed in the articles which Mr. Bit.ine- 
TON had signed, and which would be 
forfeited if Mrs. Bittincton declined 
fulfilling her engagement. 

In this predicament, Mr. Bittine- 
ton thought, that as he was certain of 
being obliged to pay the sool. and that 
as the damages to be awarded by a jury 
would probably be but small, his wife’s 
character not being the most imma- 
culate, it would be better to hush up 
the matter; and after having made the 
whole quite public, he took his dutiful 
spouse egain into his favour. 

Mrs. Bituincton’s victory on this 
occasion made her less careful of ap- 
pearances than formerly. The late 
Duke of Ruttanp, then Lord Lieu- 
tenant, became her admirer; but the 
Duchess being universally esteemed, 
our Heroine was rendered particular- 
ly obnoxious by this last intimacy; in- 
somuch, that finding the voice of the 
populace very much against her, she 

L 3 obtained 
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obtained letters of recommendation 
from his Excellency to the Marquis of 
CAERMARTHEN, then Seeretary of State, 
who had influence to obtain her the 
honour of having her first appearance 
at Covent-Garden commanded by their 
Majesties, which was as Rosetta, in 
Love in a Village, Feb. 13, 1786. 

This uncommon and honourable dis- 
tinction gave great consequence to Mrs, 
BILLincTon at her entrée; yet her vocal 
abilities were not so generally admired 
in her first as in subsequent seasons. 
Mrs. BannisTER had been for years the 
reigning favourite; her stile of singing 
was simple, correct, and pleasing, but 
unenriched and unadorned with those 
delightful exuberances of fancy, that 
universally captivate and astonish. 

Though the musical world were en- 
raptured with Mrs. Birtinctow from 
the first moment she appeared, yet the 
middling class could not perfectly re- 
lish her novel and foreign stile, until 

‘they were familiarized to it. A trip to. 
Italy and France, in the Summer, — 
that 
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that scientific teacher SAccHINI, was of 
great service, as it enabled her to make 
much observation and improvement. 

But her obliging temper could not 
resist the importunities of afflicted 
swains in this country, more than in 
Ireland. A Royal Duke, known by the 
name of Squire Morgan in an affair of 
gallantry with Lady G R, about 
twenty years ago was fascinated by her 
smiles, and attended her as constantly 
as the public applause every night she 
performed; but whether his Highness 
found his love too expensive, or whe- 
ther the Lady found a more agreeable 
mate, she soon after became attached 
to Mr. B L, a Gentleman celebrat- 
ed as an amateur in the Mendozian 
science, with whom, we believe, she 
still lives on amicable terms. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bituincron have now 
renounced the vulgar prejudices of edu- 
cation, and live upon more liberal phi- 
losophic principles, than the narrow 
ideas of some religionists prescribe, 
The quarrels of man and wife they hap- 
pily prevent by giving each other un- 

limited 
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limited liberty. He receives her sa- 
lary, and nurses it for future occasions; 
and she calls upon him at his house in 
Poland-street, on her way from Bromp- 
ton to the Theatre, every day she 
plays, and enquires in a very friendly 
manner after his health. 

Finding that her talents were less 
attractive than formerly, she in the lat- 
ter end of the year 1790, went to Ire- 
land, and returned to London last 
Season, much improved in her personal 
appearance and vocal powers. In the 
course of the Winter, a Pamphlet, en- 
titled «« Memoirs of Mrs. BiLuinctTon’’, 
appeared, which represented her past 
life as completely infamous. The slight 
sketch here given is praise, when com- 
pared with it; yet we hope the most 
odious parts were false. An Indictment 
was preferred against the Publisher, 
and he pleaded guilty; declaring that, 
although the nature of the prosecution 
did not permit him on the trial to prove 
the truth, he would, when called up 
for judgment, produce affidavits in sup- 
port of the faéts. But a compromise, 
we believe, has taken place vor 

the 
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the parties: the Publisher has not been 
called up for judgment in considera- 
tion of his selling no more of the Pam- 
phiets. Thus Mrs. BrtiincTon has act. 
ed with prudence, when it was almost 
too late. Being conscious of her vul- 
nerable character, she should not have 
brought it to the ordeal of a court of 
law. It appears to us from a letter in- 
serted in the Work, that she is wholly 
indebted for this Publication to the im- 
prudence of her husband, who thought 
proper to threaten the man whose con- 
duct merited their gratitude. For our 
own parts, we feel extreme regret that 
we cannot say any thing in favour of the 
private lifeof so beautiful and charming 
a woman. 

To say what has been said a thou- 
sand times of this Syren of the Stage, 
that her voice is exquisite, her execu. 
tion inimitable, her compass extensive, 
her intonation just, and her shake per- 
fect, would indeed be saying the truth, 
but not the whole truth. 

The compass of this Singer’s pipe is 
doubtless extensive, but not so much as 
has been imagined. In the lower partit 


ig 
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is very limited. Of this she is sensible: 
and in her bravura airs often substitutes 
one oftave for another ; a licence which 
passes unobserved by the million, but 
escapes not the notice of cultivated 
scientific ears. It is no further censur- 
able than being an act of rebellion 
against the Composer, and sometimes 
inverting the chords of the accompany- 
ments. It is like the wild luxuriance of 
poetical imaginations, which, though 
against the cold rules of theCritic, con- 
stitutes the value of true poetry. In 
airs of expression, the enchanting 
sweetness of her voice and manner is 
beyond all praise. Her attitudes, al- 
though in general graceful, would, how- 
ever, be improved by omitting the in- 
elegant one of pressing her hands 
against her bosom, in passages that 
require exertion. It never fails to com- 
municate ideas of labour, struggle, 
and pain. The Heroines of the Italian 
Opera excel her as much in attitudes, as 

she excels them in voice and taste. 
Though some singers are more sub- 
lime, yet not one, in our opinion, is so 
pathetic, correct, and delicate. So nice 
is 





point to any inftrument out of tune, let 
the number accompanying it be ever 
so great. She is indefatigable in her 
attention to the business of the Stage, 
and to impreve in her profession, and 
we must say her endeavours have not 
been fruitless. There is a softness—~ 
a peculiar bewitching sweetness in her 
manner, that wonderfully prepossesses 
every audifor in her favour. The feel- 
ing and discrimination with which she 
sings ‘‘ Cease your funning,” in the Beg- 
gar’s Opera, proves that those airs 
which are listened to with indifference 
‘from other Singers, may be rendered 
new, exquisite, and highly attrac- 
tive, by the magic sounds and excel- 
lent judgment of Mrs. BiLLincTon. 
Mrs. BiLuincTon very frequently, 
and it is confessed, very happily, in- 
troduces new Songs into old Pieces— 
"and indeed every thing she does on the 
Stage seems highly to please the Pub- 
lic. She is also a first-rate Harpsichord 
Player; and it is rather surprising that 
Mr. Harnis has not thought of bring- 
ns 
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ing forward this accomplishment, as 
he 1s very justly noted for exhibiting 
his Performers with every advantage. 

Her person, though not completely 
elegant, is genteel and pleasing ; and 
of her simple, delicate, and beautiful 
countenance, the powers of descrip- 
tion fail us altogether. Itis alike supe- 
rior to the delineation of the pen, and 
the colouring of the pencil, 
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Lit Mr. BADDELEY, was first oc- 
cupied in pleasing the palate ; and his 
success as a disciple of Heligabalus 
was equal to his success as a disciple of 
Thespis. When very young he leaped 
at once from the kitchen to the Stage, 
and for a long time he had much rea- 
son to regret the change, since, in gra- 
tifying his vanity with a trunchcon and 
copper lace, he had frequent occasion to 
Jament the want of solid pudding. 

The first time we find him comfort- 
ably situated is in the Bath Theatre, 
where for several years he representcd 
a list of parts, almost the same as those 
he is now in possession of at Covent- 
Garden ; and as his wife, who is sister 
to Mrs. Wanzp of the Drury-Lane Com- 
pany, was also engaged there, their 
joint salaries amounted to a tolerable 
income; and Mr. PowE Lu was esteemed 
both in public and private. Byt in 
1789, he absented himself a few nights 
from his duty in Bath, purposely tg 

Vor. II, M pertforyy 
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perform in Salisbury, which offended 
the Managers so much that they dis- 
charged him. 

He was engaged at Covent-Garden 
Theatre about two years ago, and since 
that time he has made himself very 
useful to the Managers and agreeable 
tothe Public. The line of characters 
he principally sustains are the second 
or third-rate Old Men; and although 
he appears in parts of another com- 
plexion, yet he always acquits himself 
very respectably, and indeed he never 
attempts any thing of sufficient im- 
portance to render him disagreeable, 
supposing his talents were less com- 
mendable than they are. 


Ayr. 
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Txoucn Spouting Clubs have af- 
forded a luxuriant theme of ridicule to 
many Writers, yet we do not find 
that they have afforded so many good 
Adtors as might be supposed, from the 
frequent mention we meet of them ; 
not but moft of our Performers have 
occasionally peeped into those semina- 
ries ; yet, excepting the Hero of this 
page, we know none in any eftecin 
whose talents were first noticed in them. 
Mr. Farren was an apprentice to 
a Lin-Smith, in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
when his breast first glowed with 
desire to wield the truncheon. As 
Davy says in Bon Ten, A six-penny- 
worth at one of the Houses” was his 
greatest gratification ; yct he was often 
obliged to depart before the Play was 
over, to prevent the remonftrances or 
reproaches of his matter. 
While these six-penny gentry are 
waiting at the doors until the time 
M 2 arrives 
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arrives for the admission of half-price, 
they discourse on the merits of the 
Performers with the greateft freedom, 
gravity, and confidence ; and among 
those celestiat Critics Mr. Farren soon 
distinguished himself by his acute re- 
marks, Flattered by his ingenuity as 
an amateur, he was led to put in prac- 
tice the improvements himself had 
suggested ; and as his apprenticeship 
was drawing towards a conclusion, and 
he had greater liberty of enjoying his 
evenings from home, he became a 
member, and a conspicuous one, of 
a Shouting Club, at the One Tun in the 
Strand, 

Here he found more difficulty than 
he expected, in the practical part of 
the profession, and submitted with 
great deference and attention to the 
correétions of his pronunciation. He 
was recommended to Mr. Yates, who, 
pleased with his appearance, voice, and 
good sense, apprenticed him to the 
Buskin when his time expired with the 
Tin-man. 

Mr. 





Mr. YATEs was at that time, and 
{till is, Manager and Proprietor of 
the Birmingham Theatre; to that 
town he conveyed our young Hero, 
who made his debut with evident indi- 
cations of ability. He continued his 
probation in the country, and reflected 
such honour on the judgment of his 
Tutor, as induced Mr. Yares to bring 
him out at Drury-Lane, in the Tra- 
gedy of Medea, for his wife’s Benefit. 

His appearance and voice impressed 
the Audience with favourable ideas of 
his talents. The spirit he evinced, 
though rather uncouth, it was hoped 
experience would polish, and that 
when placed in the genial soil of Lon- 
don, those gifts which Nature- had 
bestowed on him, would rénder him 
an excellent Actor, when refined ‘and 
moulded by art :-—nor was the Public 
much mistaken, as he has proved him. 
self, if not a first-rate, yet a respecta- 
ble second-rate ator. 

Mr. Yates obtained him an en. 
gagement m Drury-Lane; and as 
Love forms a leading feature in the 
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memoirs’ of the hiftrionic heroes, Mr. 
Farren about this time commenced 
an attachment, which still subsists, 
with a Mrs. H » whose husband 
was a respectable tradesman in Wor- 
cester, and to whom she had eight 
children. 

After the demise of Mr. Garrick, 
Drury-Lane was deftitute of any Tra- 
gic Actor of merit, and in the gene- 
ral encouragement which was given to 
the exertion of talents, Mr. Farren 
had every opportunity he possibly 
could wish for. He had already been 
commended ; he was young, and the 
Managers were determined to put his 
powers ta:the most ample test, in the 
hope of ‘drawing forth such abilities 
as might honour and serve their The- 
atre. Otbello and other firft-rate Cha- 
racters herepresented with considerable 
eclat;and though there, were many advo- 
cates in his favour, yet his success did 
notattra&t numbers, and consequently 
his elevation was transient. 

Mrs. Sippons soon after made her 
entiée; and Mr. FarREN imagining 

himself 
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himself thrown too much in the shade 
in the Plays with that lady, and being 
refused her assistance by, the Proprie- 
tors on his Benefit night, though she 
performed for Messrs. SMitu, PALMER, 
BensLey, and Brereton; he conceiv- 
ed himself ill-treated, and when the 
term gf his articles expired, he en- 
listed under the banners of Mr. 
Harais, at Covent-Garden ; where he 
was allowed for some time to tread the 
heights of the Drama, but where he is 
now nearly fallen into the same sphere 

in which he officiated at Drury-Lane. 
About eight years ago he formed 
an intimacy with a Mr, P—=zs, a 
gentleman possessed of somewhat more 
than a thousand per annum ; and such 
affection resulted from that intimacy, 
that Mr. Fanrren easily persuaded him 
to come and live in his house. He 
has taken an elegant mansion in Gow- 
er-street, Bedford square. Mr, P——, 
Who is uncommonly docile, submits 
his income to his friend’s manage- 
ment, and this, with the emoluments 
arising from his Theatrical exertions, 
and 
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and an annuity of two hundred pounds 
possessed by Mrs. Farren, enable 
them to livein great splendour. They 
keep a carriage, footmen, &c. and 
Mr, Farren thinks there is no ne- 
eessity of undeceiving the world, by 
telling that he is not at the whole 
expence. 

The theatrical fame of Mr, Farren 
is certainly atits height. He former- 
ly pleased the eye both in countenance 
and person, but is now grown rather 
clumsy .—His voice is very powerful, 
and capable of variation; and although 
he seems to have laboured to express 
his Author with great animation and 
beauty, yet his efforts have not extend- 
ed beyond passive propriety. The 
graces he should particularly court, 
for his deportment ts by no means 
genteel; and his passion too often 
makes him descend from the dignity 
of his character, by ftaring, arid roll- 
ing his eyes, and suffering his face to 
redden with the heat of a tefty Welch- 
man. 





Mrs. 
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Isa literary genius of the first class, 
whom we are surprised has not yet been 
ranked with the Mrs. IncuBa.tps, the 
Miss WitL1AMEss, the Miss Burneys, 
and the Mrs. Roginsons of the day. 
Her attachments for reading has some- 
what impeded her Dramatic studies; 
and in proof of this, we cannot resist 
the inclination we feel to relate an 
anecdote of this Lady, which appear- 

ed in one of the public newspapers. 
Her husband, who is also mentioned 
in this Work, brought in a piece of 
pork one forenoon, and desired that it 
might be roasted for dinner. Mrs. 
Rocx was in bed, busily employed in 
perusing a favourite Novel, which she 
could not upon any condition quit: she, 
however, suspended the pork by a 
string before the fire, but could not 
leave her favourite book for the pur- 
ose of dressing herself; she therefore, 
in order to get her husband’s dinner 
ready, 
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ready, and at the same time pursue the 
interesting story, pulled the bed close to 
the fire, and pushing her foot out at the 
bottom of it, lay, devouring the novel, 
while at the same time she every now 
and then made the pork twirl round 
with her great toe ! 

Mrs. Rock performed a_ consider- 
able time in the country, before she 
was enrolled under the banners of 
Covent-Garden. Her forte is entirely 
in Chambermaids, for which her man- 
ner and person are perfectly calculat- 
ed, and in general she represents them 
with much truth and spirit ; but she is 
never entrusted with characters of im- 
portance, 


Mr. 
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From the well-known propensity 
of this Gentleman, we presume that 
if he were to give his own Memoirs, 
they would be replete with egotism. 
He is remarkable for the facility with 
which he asserts, and as remarkable 
for having his assertions disbelieved. 
We shall, however, endeavour to de- 
viate from his veracily, and to detail 
truths only, adding a few impartial 
remarks on his merit as a Performer. 

One circumstance, of which he is 
not alittle vain, is, that his mother 
is at present a domestic to Lord 
Tuurtow. He often boasts of this 
in company, though we do not fd 
any similarity between him and the 
late Chancellor, excepting that they 
both venerate the bottle. 

Mr. Davies was bred to the business 
of a Stone Mason, and indeed his stiff 
deportment makes him resemble a 
statue. An early acquanitance = 

the 
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the Dramatic Poets, and a tolerable 
voice, first seduced him to the Stage. 
But his was not an intimacy with the 
writings of Authors, as may perhaps 
be imagined—he only assisted in fix- 
ing up their busts, and knew Shake- 
speare better by his beard and piqued 
chin than he did by the energy of his 
language, or the grandeur and _ bril- 
liancy of his ideas. 

But emulous of entering the service 
of Apollo, he discarded his stones to 
qualify himself for a vocal performer. 

His first Dramatic essays were inthe 
country, at Norwich, Portsmouth, &c. 
and he had acquired some reputation 
as a Provincial Singer, when he ob- 
tained an engagement at Drury-Lane. 
The part he chose for his debut was 
Lord Aimwortb ; but though his vocal 
powers were favourably received, he 
accepted with cheerfulness every Cha- 
racter that was offered to him; and he 
soon became the most universal, if 
not the most eminent Actor at that 
Theatre. 

He 
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as an useful man, before he imagined 
there were greater advantages to be 
derived from a situation in Covent- 
Garden house, and articled himself to 
the Proprietors of it accordingly. He 
has been there, as well as at the Hay- 
market, a great number of years, dur- 
ing which time his life has been a con- 
tinual scene of the dissipations of the 
town, details of which we cannot sup- 
pose would be acceptable here. 
Whatever his salary may be, he 
certainly deserves it; no member of 
any Theatre supports a more varie- 
gated list of characters, or more fre- 
quently appears before the Public. tn 
Tragedy, Comedy, Opera, Farce, or 
Pantomime, he is always the Pack- 
horse of the evening, and it is very 
rare indeed that he is left out of a 
Piece. His person and countenance 
are genteel, and well adapted for the 
Stage; but he is extremely stiff and in- 
animate in his deportment ; he isa to- 
Icrable singer, and a very articulate 
correct speaker ; but his chief mcrit iy 
extraordinary industry. 
Vou. Il. N Mr. 
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Ir will surprise those who are not 
previously acquainted with the cir- 
cumstance, to hear that this Gentle- 
man was first introduced to -public life 
as a Singer, a line which he never now 
attempts. But it is still more surpris- 
ing that, a few years ago, heshould have 
been the principal Singer at Vaux- 
hall Gardens. 

He exerted his vocal powers not 
only at Vauxhall but also in Dublin, 
where he was received with a slight 
degree of favour. But he soon found 
that they were insufficient to secure 
him permanent applause, or a perma- 
nent engagement; and having obtain- 
ed a situation in Covent-Garden The- 
atre, about five or six years ago, he did 
all in his power to make himself useful 
as an Actor rather than eminent as a 
Singer, and he has succeeded ; for few 
Performers assume a more motley cast 
of parts, though none of them were 

ever 
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ever designed to stand very forward 
upon the canvas. He has now entirely 
declined the musical line, and he has 
some merit in Comedy. The charac- 
ter which he personates with most ex- 
cellence is Gibbct, in the Beaux Strata- 
gem, which he looks so completely, that 
it is impossible to mistake him forany 
thing but a Highwayman. 


Nz Mr ty 
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T HIS Lady, from her infancy, has 
been taught to revere the Stage as the 
most honourable and agreeable of all 
professions. Born to a public life, and 
that rather of a contemptible kind, 
she must now find herself extremely 
happy in.being on a respectable footing 
in a Royal Theatre. 

She is younger sister to Mr. Wit- 
KINSON, the famous wire-daacer, who, 
we believe, is very well known all 
over the three kingdoms. In her in- 
fancy there was no prospect of any 
provision for her, excepting what she 
could procure by her talents as a pub- 
lic Performer; and as her relations 
were not in such circumstances as to 
enable them to perfect her in those 
accomplishments necessary for an Ac- 
tress, she was glad to article herself as 
an apprentice at the Royal Circus, hav- 
ing previously experienced great indi- 


gence. 
Jn 
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In this situation her beauty attracted 
the attention of the Proprietors of that 
place, and her vocal abilities and ap- 
pearance the approbation of the audi- 
tors. She wasrather negligent in her 
person, but still she was distinguished 
from her young sisterhood, and gene- 
rally a favourite. When the term of 
her articles expired, ambitious of a 
more elevated station, she obtained 
permission to perform afew nights at 
the Haymarket Theatre, but her ill 
success obliged her’to apply for an en- 
gagement with Mr. Wikxinson, Ma- 
nager of the York Company, whom, 
it should be observed, is no relation to 
our heroine. 

Placed in a Theatre-Royal, and en- 
gaged in regular Dramas, she applied 
to the study of the profession, not on- 
ly with assiduity, but, delight. She 
had some vivacity, which, decorated 
by great beauty, and considerable 
merit as a Singer, rendered her an un- 
eommon tavourite in Yorkshire :—she 
pertormed in alniost evéry line of aét- 
ing; and as she generally acquitted 

N 3 herself 
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herself tolerably, the country folks 
were so blinded by her pretty looks, 
that they gave her the name of a charm- 
ing and very general Player. 

After serving a few seasons under 
Mr. Wiikinson, her fame had acquir- 
ed such strength as to reach London; 
and Mr. Haruis, who catches even at 
the shadow of merit, engaged her for 
Covent-Garden. Previous to her debut, 
which was in the end of the year 1786, 
the newspapers teemed with panegy- 
rics on her abilities ; she was said to 
unite the abilities of Mrs. JorDan and 
Mrs. BILLINGTON, and even to excell 
both ; but those Puffs only tended to 
lessen her in the public opinion, when 
she actually came forward. 

The musical, the serious, and the 
comic lines, she tried, but with little 
success ; and towards the conclusion 
of the season she dropped into her 
proper sphere, that of a second Singer. 
About the same time too the heart of 
Mr. Mountain, a Musician belonging 
to the Band, beat so much in harmony 
with her own, that previous to the 

shutting 
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shutting of the Theatre for the season, 
they were by holy wedlock made one. 

Owing to some dispute about her 
salary she was, at the conclusion of last 
season, discharged, and we believe she 
is now engaged by Mrs. EsteEn for the 
Edinburgh Theatre, where her Hus- 
band is to lead the Band. The mis- 
understanding arose from Mrs. Moun- 
TAIN demanding her salary while in 
child-bed; but, on the score of her in- 
capacity for duty, it was refused. 

As a Performer Mrs. Mountain can 
only be considered useful; she has a 
pretty voice, and a pretty manner of 
singing ; and, what is perhaps a still 
greater recommendation, she has a 
very pretty face. In Operas her man- 
ner Is simple and agreeable, and for the 
department she filled we know none 
better calculated. 
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ALTHOUGH this Gentleman has 
not performed for several seasons past, 
yet the long time he has flourished on 
the Stage, the difficulties he has sur- 
mounted, and his known science in the 
art of Acting, fully entitle him to our 
notice. It' must not, however, be expect- 
ed, that an exact account of his life can 
be inserted here. Prominent features 
can only be sketched ; and a few cir- 
cumstances related that are not gene- 
rally known. 

He was born in a northern pro- 
vince of Ireland, and is descended from 
a very respectable family, which suf- 
fered from its attachment to the unfor- 
tunate House of Stuart. His father 
was ruined by taking an active part in 
favour of James II. in whose serv'ce he 
commanded a troop of horse, of his 
own raising: and after the battle of 
the Boyne, which was fought in 1690, 
his son, the subject of the present 

biographical 
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‘biographical memoir, who was then 
two months old, was secretly conveyed 
to the house of a relation, in a distant 
part of the country, for greater se- 
curity. In the fate of James was in- 
volved that of his misguided, but loyal 
and affectionate adherents ; amongst 
whom one of the most conspicuous was 
Mack. in’s father ; after whose death, 
his mother, a well-informed and sen- - 
sible woman, placed him under the 
care of a Mr. Nicnoxson, a Gentle- 
man of Scotland, who kept areputable 
School in Dublin; and was thence re- 
moved to the family of a respectable 
Gentleman, a relation, in London, in 
order to be qualified for the mercantile 
line, for which his mother intended 
him, who, to render his education 
complete, purposed to finish it by 
sending him to a considerable house 
in Spain. 

Such was his real origin, and such 
the plans formed for his future situa- 
tion in life ; from which the reader will 
perceive that there is no foundation for 
the numerous and contradictory re- 


ports 
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ports that have been circulated re- 
specting his infant and boyish state. 

The fond cares and views of his ex-. 
cellent mother were, however, counter- 
acted by his passion for the Stage; his 
success on which demonstrates, that 
he had not mistaken his forte, and that, 
in indulging this bias, he acted agree- 
ably to the true impulse of Nature. 

By the strength of his own natural 
powers and sound judgment, he was 
soon distinguishsd in the capitals of 
both kingdoms, asa Performer of great 
merit, particularly in Shylock, in The 
Merchant of Venice ; which occasioned 
a Gentleman to write the following 
couplet on seeing him in that part : 


«« This is the Jew 
<© That SHAKESPEARE drew.” 


In the year 4753, the conduct of Mr. 
FLEETWoop, the Patentee of Drury- 
Lane, where Mr. Mack.In was engag- 
ed, gave great offence to the whole 
Company. He was extremely dissipat- 
ed, addicted to gaming, distressed for 

money, 
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money, and neglected the payment 
of the Periormers salaries. This pro- 
duced miny remonstrances, which were 
all received with great condescension 
by the Manager, who reproached him- 
self, and promised that their grievances 
should be redressed, but he never kept 
his word ; until at last the patience of 
the Company being exhausted, and 
their necessities growing very pressing, 
at the end of the Summer they concert- 
ed a plan of doing justice to them- 
selves, and upwards of a dozen, with 
Mackin, Garrick, Mrs. Crive, and 
Mrs. Pritcuarp, at their head, signed 
an agreement, obliging each to accede 
to no terms without including all the 
subscribers. 

They were in hopes that the Lord 
Chamberlain would grant them per- 
million to perform at the Opera House, 
but they were disappointed ; and Mr. 
FLEETWOOD, resolving to make them 
suffer, engaged other Actors from the 
country to supply their loss. The asso- 
ciated seceders, now finding their 
scheme unsuccessful, became _— 

oO 
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of re-obtaining their former situations, 
which they did, Macxiin excepted. 
againft whom the Manager had a pri- 
vate dislike, and whom his colleagues 
ungenerously abandoned. 

Mr. Garrick was warmly upbraided 
for his apoftacy by the deserted Chief ; 
but he excused himself by observing, 
that so many persons could not exift 
without emolument, and that he was 
willing to allow Mr. Mack tin part of 
his salary, until he might be reconcil- 
ed to the Manager, or procure ano- 
ther situation; but this offer was 
rejected with contempt ; and a paper 
war was commenced, in which the in- 
jured party had certainly the advan- 
tage. On Mr. Garricx’s first appear- 
ance, the friends of Mack.in, who 
were very numerous, determined to 
hiss him off the Stage ; but the Ma- 
nager being aware of this, hired a ban- 
ditti for his support; accordingly, 
when Rofcius came on, nothing but 
Off! Off! &c. could be heard. This 
scene of uproar continued two nights ; 
but on the third, Mr. Mack.in’s par- 


ty 
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ty being tired, and the Public desi- 
rous of seeing Garrick perform, the 
‘ontroversy was dropped. 

When Mr. Lacey succeeded Mr. 
FLEETwoop, as Manager, MAackLin 
was engaged again; and in 1746 he 
produced his Tragedy of King Henry 
the VII. and the following year a Farce, 

called The Suspicious Husband, criticised, 
These pieces added the reputation of 
an Author to that of a Player. 

These and other dramatic pieces, 
which were favourably received, made 
him persevere in writing, and about 
1760, he offered his excellent Farce 
of Love-a-la-Mode, of which the Ac- 
tors had so bad an opinion, that some 
of them refused parts in it. 

But the Author was not distouraged, 
and presided at the rehearsals himself. 
He intended at first to have perform- 
ed+ Sir Callaghan O'’Brallagban, but 
being unable to find a good Scotch- 
man, he took Sir Archy Macsarcasm, 
and gave the Irishman to Moopy. 

The satire on some Caledonian Gen- 
tlemen, contained in this piece, excited 

Vou. II. O great 
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great indignation on part of the natives 
of that country, while others laughed 
heartily at their folly. Some opposi- 
tion was given to it, and vengeance 
‘was threatened to be taken on the au- 
thor. The noise it made, excited 
much curiosity in Greorce II. (who 
before this time had declined visiting 
the Theatres) to hear it read; but it 
was sadiy bungled by an old Hanove- 
rian Officer, who spent eleven weeks 
in misrepresenting the Author’s mean- 
ing. The King, however, was highly 
satisfied at the Irishman’s getting the 
better of his rivals. 

Lovc-a la-Mode, has great merit. 
There is moral, plot, gatire, and great 
strength of character contained in It ; 
and it unqueftionably is the best of 
Mack.uin’s productions. The North 
Britons, who were so enraged at its 
first appearance, are now so pleased 
with it, that this Farce is one of the 
greateft favourites in Edinburgh ; 
but they have not been able to recon- 
cile their minds to The Man of the 
World, a Play since written by the same 

Author, 
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Author, but pregnant with more sa- 
tire on the inhabitants of Scotland.. 
"Mr. Macxuin’s auftere and unaccom- 
modating temper, a few years after 
this, led him into a most disagreeable 
predicament. During the representa- 
tion of Love for Love, at Covent-Gar- 
den Theatre, in which he and Mr. 
Hatuam, (uncle to Mrs. Marrtocxs) 
perfermed, they quarrelled about a 
wig in the dressing-room, each insist: 
ing towearit. High words arose, and 
Macx.in having threatened to knock 
the other down with his cane, without 
effect made a blow, by which thesmall 
end of the ftick ran into HaLLam’s 
eye, and entering his brain, he instant- 
ly went raving mad, and soon after 
died. Mack tin took his trial for-this, 
and was found guilty of manslaughter. 
About this time he brought his 
daughter on the Stage; who wasa young 
Lady of great accomplishments, and a 
favourite Actress; but being unable 
to submit herself to his temper, she 
would not live with him. She has 
been dead. some years, 
O 2 In- 
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In 3973, after an absence of a few 
years from the London Stage, he re- 
turned to Covent-Garden, and esn-' 
nounced his intention of performing 
Macbetb in an entire new manner, with 
great improvements in scenery and 
dresses. This part had long been one 
of the most eminent in which Gar- 
RICK appeared ; andas it is well known 
that he was extremely jealous of rival-— 
ship, it was suspected that he secretly 
encouraged a party to go and embar- 
rass Macxun; for on the first night, 
a Lady of Mr, Macktin’s acquaintance, 
who was in the Two Shilling Gallery 
with some friends, accused Sparks and 
Reppisu, belonging to Drury-Lane, of 
hissing; and from her report, Mr. 
Macxun likewise accused them on the 
Public Stage, previous to his appear- 
ing in Macbeth a second time, for which 
he was warmly applauded by the au- 
dience. 

Alarmed at this, Mr. Reppisa im- 
mediately made oath before a Magis- 
trate of his innocence, which was cor- 


roborated by the testimony of Sparks, 
who 
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who acknowledged that he himself had 
wéXpressed disapprobation, but that the- 
allegations against his companion were 
false, and intended to deprive him of- 
his livelihood, by incensing the Public 
against him. A paper war was com- 
menced,in which Mr. Garrick’s friends 
took part against Macxuin ; and the 
oath had such weight with the town, 
when strongly represented by the op- 
ponents of the new Macbeth, that the 
popular opinion was quite changed, 
and he was driven from the Stage. 
This was certainly a malignant con- 
spiracy, nor was the Public, perhaps, 
ever more mistaken in any of its de- 
cisions; Mr. Macxtin’s desighs were 
laudable ; and although all his altera- 
tions were not successful, yet the majo- 
rity of them are now adopted, and are 
confessedly judicious. However badly 
he might have performed the part, it 
cannot be supposed he would be less 
excellent than many who have been 
commended in the same character : but 
indeed it is perfeétly evident that the- 
opposition proceeded from the envy of 
0 3 his 
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his competitors. + This fracas was one 
of the most violent ever known ina, 
Theatre. Macxtin recovered judgment 
against several of the conspirators, in 
the Court of King’s Bench. Time, 
however, blew the storm by; but he 
scarcely has performed any other cha- 
racters since, except those of Shylock, 
The Man of the World, and Sir Archy 
Macsarcasm, Inthe Season of 1788, 
his memory was very bad, and heso 
deaf, as not properly to hear the Promp- 
ter, which obliged him to apologize 
to the audience in the best scenes of 
SHAKESPEARE'S Jew, and he has never 
since appeared on the, boards. Hig 
great age, (being upwards of an hun- 
dred) makes the Public look upon him 
with veneration. He is the first Actor 
that ever reduced the profession to a 
science, and he is very much celebrated 
for his skill in instructing Theatrical 
candidates. 

By his want of oeconomy it has 
lately been discovered that his pecuni- 
ary affairs are ata very lew ebb. There 
is a subscription on foot for — 

is 
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his works in an elegant manner, and 
for providing a genteel annuity for him 
out of the profits; for the success of 
which every one must earnestly wish, 
and surely no Theatrical Performer is 
more entitled to the public patronage.. 
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Ir not the most charming Actress, 
yet certainly the most conspicuous wo- 
man on the Stage. She was born in. 
Norwich, and early initiated in The- 
atrical mysteries; but to enumerate the 
Companies she has performed in would: 
be to enumerate nine-tenths of the 
Companies in the three kingdoms. 

Her maiden name was Cuiip. She- 
married Mr. Day, and was in the Nor- 
wich Company thirty years ago. After 
the death of her first husband, she con- 
ceived a fondness for Mr. Jackson, a 
Comedian well known in Bath and 
Bristol, and lived with him many 
years. 

The flattery of our predominant pas- 
sions is sure to be followed by atfec-. 
tion, which apposite tastes more firm- 
ly rivet. Mrs. Day was such an ad- 
mirer of Heltogabalus, that she studied 
the different ways of cooking animal 
food, with more satisfaction than she 

studied 
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studied, SHAKESPEARE or CONGREVE; 
and such was her proficiency in dres- 

“Sitfe a beef-steak, that the late Mr. 
WEss felt her culinary preparations go 
to his heart :—he praised her ingenuity 
in pleasing the palate, she was de- 
lighted with the compliment, and, 
equally fond of pleasing-——their sym- 
pathy of sentiment induced them to 
marry. 

A more jolly couple than Mr. and 
Mrs. Wess never trod the Stage—— 
their appearance was not at all cal- 
culated to excite compassion, and make 
a lucrative Benefit in a country town ; 
they had, however, a good income from 
the Edinburgh Theatre, which en. 
abled them toindulge in their favourite 
passion. 

Mr. Wezps performed in London ten 
or twelve years ago, without that e¢lat 
necessary to ensure a permanent en- 
gagement. 

The first part that impressed the 
Manager with a favourable opinion of 
Mrs. Wesp’s talents was Mrs. Kitchen, 
a character in some small temporary 

piece 
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iece of Mr. Cotman’s, which was per- 
ormed at the Haymarket; and a cha- 
rater which it may be supposed she 
was well acquainted with. Afrs. Che- 
shire, in the Agreeable Surprise, next 
brought her forward. She was en- 
gaged at Covent-Garden, and in such 
parts as Lady Dove, the Duenna, Lady 
Lambert, &c. she stands alone, un- 
rivalled by any competitor. Her voice 
is remarkably strong and clear, and 
her enunciation perfectly correét—in- 
deed she is allowed to be one of the best 
speakers on the Stage. She was for- 
merly acelebrated Singer in the coun- 
try, and still evinces musical ability ; 
but what has gained her most reputa- 
tion is her figure, which is uncommon- 
ly lusty and grotesque—yet she is ex- 
tremely vain of her beauty. 

The expence of a plenteous table 
forced Mr. Wess into the King’s- 
Bench, where he died a few years ago. 

Miss Wess, this Lady’s daughter, 
has lately acquired considerable laurels 
as a Singer in thecountry. She at pre- 
sent leads the Opera in the fashionable 

town 
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town of Bath, which is the last step to- 
wards London. Her personal accom- 
lishments, her powers of voice, her 
taste and execution, are highly spoken 
of, and with a good Master, and assi- 
duity, it is expected she will soon be a 
distinguished favourite among our vo- 
cal Performers. 

Before we leave this stately dame, 
Mrs. Wesg, we cannot help relating, 
that one evening, entering the Green 
Reom very warm, wiping her face with 
a pocket-handkerchief, she suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘¢ C———st F———s, my band- 
hercbief smells of oil !”—*« No wonder, 
Madam,” replied Mrs. Marrocxs, 
© you've Just wiped your face with it.” 
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Mk. QUICK is a native of London, 
where his father was many years a ca- 
pital Brewer. But whether accident or 
inclination intraduced him into The- 
atric life, isto us unknown. Before it 
is probable that Reason could have any 
share in his choice, we find him, when 
almost a child, figuring in the Com- 
pany of a Mr. Carr, of whose rank 
and respectability the reader may 
judge, by being informed, that the 
principal places at which they perform- 
ed, were Deptford, Hackney, and other 
small towns in the environs of the me- 
tropolis. 

In this humble troop, C. BANnisTER, 
and others of equal merit, made their 
first appearance. 

The parts to which Mr. Quick at- 
tached himself, were those of sprightly 
Comedy, in which he discovered so 
much vivacity, that an engagement 
Was very soon offered him at the Hay- 

market 
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market by Mr. Foote. There, how- 
ever, he remained a long time in ob- 
“peerity, without any chance of shew- 
ing his abilities, till called forth by 
accident. Chance is frequently the 
friend of Genius, when Genius has no 
other ; and though she hath nothing 
to bestow but opportunity, that often 
becomes the best means of promotion, 
by introducing her to the most liberal 
of all patrons, the Public—and thus 
she befriended Quick. 

The late Mr. Suuter, of Iau hing 
memory, being by the levity of his dis- 
position involved in numergus embar- 
rassments, was offered a second Benefit 
at Covent Garden, at the conclusion of 
the Season; and Mr. Macxtin, from a 
wish to serve a brother in distress, 
re en his services in Sir Archy 

‘Sarcasm; but the Piece could not be 
performed for want of a Mordecai— 
SHUTER, who possessed the faculty 
of discovering genius, as well as dis- 
playing it, obviated the difficulty by 
chusing Quick for the representative 
of the Few Beau, in which he did ho- 

Vou. JI, P nour 
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nour to SHUTER’s judgment; for he 
acquitted himself so well, that with the 
recommendation of WoopwarbD, who 
was his particular friend, he was im- 
mediately engaged at Covent-Garden. 

With such an introduétion, it was 
natural to expect that his ta'ents would 
be frequently called into action, and 
that consequently his fame and his emo- 
luments would greatly encrease; but 
in this very reasonable expectation he 
was unfortunately disappointed. Se- 
veral seasons elapsed without the least 
opportunity of trying further those 
powers which had received such flat- 
tering eulogiums in Beau Mordecai; 
and so much was he disgusted with the 
dumb aitendants given him to personate, 
and the smallness of his salary, that 
he was often on the point of quitting 
London, and joining some country 
Company, where, if he received no 
greater income, he would have had the 
satisfaction of representing the princi- 
pal characters. 

In the summer he was engaged for 


Portsmouth by Mr. Youncer, who 
was 
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was then Manager of that Theatre, as 

eujgll as Prompter at Covent-Garden. 
In Portsmouth, Quick had greater 
scope for his abilities, which he dis- 
played to such advantage as to procure 
the favour of the whole town, and the 
friendship of the Manager. 

Mr. YOUNGER was universally es- 
teemed for his philanthropy, of which 
a very considerable part of the present 
Performers now in London have felt 
the generous effeéts. No Manager of 
a Theatre was more ready, and even so- 
licitous to do services. That gentleman 
saw Quicx’s merit, and encouraged 
him to have patience; and when the 
Padlock was ordered to be got up 
at Covent- Garden, he gave him the 
part of Mungo :—this Quick at first 
declined, from a fear of attempting it 
after Dispin, who had very happily 
succeeded in it; but Mr. YouncGer in- 
sisting on his representing it, Quick 
consented to personate the sable Hero; 
and how much he is the hero of the 
piece, every one knows who has seen 
him perform it. 
P2 He 
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He was now recognized by the Pub- 
lic as an Aor of great humour, apd. 
gradually advanced in his profession ; 
but the part which crowned him with 
the greatest eclat, and at once stamped 
hina an Actor of the very first class, was 
that of Jsaac, in the Duennza, a part 
which he pourtrays with such whim 
and justness of character, that it be- 
comes, in his hands, the most enter- 
taining in that charming Opera. 

At one time Mr. Quicx had a share 
in the Bristol Theatre, where he per- 
formed with uncommen success; and 
there he married his present wife, who 
is the daughter of a respectable Clergy- 
man of that city; but Liverpool, of 
Jate years, has proved the most profit- 
able to him in his Summer excursions. 

Mr. Quick lately attempted the ar- 
duous character of Richard. On 
what ground he assumed it, we cannot 
say; if to put money in his pocket, it 
was an admirable Benefit Scheme,— 
The Piece went off with applause (as 
might be expected) from so great a 
favourite of the Public coming forward 

In 
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in so novel a situation ; and if laugh- 
“Witz and good-humour are to be ad- 
mitted a proof of approbation, ‘even 
Garricx’s fame would, in this instance, 
give way to that of Quick. 

Few men are more respected in pri- 
vate life, and none on the Stage bear a 
more amiable character, than Mr. 
Quick; he associates occasionally with 
his brother Performers, but with- 
out entering into their excesses; and as 
he is naturally of a benevolent, inof- 
fensive disposition, he has the good 
word of every one. He lives much 
within his income, and must be worth 
money: indeed his ‘general conduct 
approaches nearer to that of a trades- 
man than of a Dramatic Performer. 


P 3 Mrs. 
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IT should be the moft pleasing part 
of Biographical employment to place 
the merits of Characters in that point 
of view, which reflects the justest light 
on their aétons. Under the influence 
of the propriety of this measure, we 
are happy in having found, in these 
degenerate days, even in a Theatre, a 
matrimonial fair-one whose public con- 
duct demands encouragement, whose 
private, inculcates the lesson of exam- 
ple. In the various companies she 
has been a Member of, we have never 
heard that the slightest impropriety 
was laid to hey charge. 

The family or the place of nativity 
of this lady we cannot exactly ascer- 
tain. As Miss Koperrs, she for some 
time sustained the‘stafion of heroine in 
several country Companies, and was 
in the Norwich Corps when Mr. Ber- 
NAkD was smitten with her charms. 
Being both young adventurers, a sym- 


pathy 
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pathy of situation produced a fondness, 
“wich was not a little heightened by 
the circumstance ef their being the 
greatest public favourites in the 
Company, she in Tragedy and Come- 
dy, and Mr. Bernarpin Opera. —— 
passed a short time in sounding e 
other's inclinations, which on findmg 
mutually inclined for matrimony, they 
entered into that holy ftate. 

From Norwich Mrs. BERNARD went 
to the West of England, where she 
acquired great celebrity as a Tragedi- 
an. Mr. Paumer, the Bath Manager, 
heard of her merit, and went to Wey. 
mouth purposely to see her:———he 
requested that she might perform two 
or three principal characters, and was 
ao much pleased with her exertions, 
that he offered her her own terms;5 
but her engagement not being expired, 
she was under the necessity ofdelayi 
a definitive settlement for seve 
months. 

Her husband was likewise engaged 
for Bath, though principally on her 
account, With the gay refined audi- 

tors 
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tors of that city, she instantly be- 
came a favourite, particularly in | 
gedy ; and great as the disparity now 
appears, she was the actual successor 
of Mrs. Srppons; a circumstance that 
probably induced her to fix on Lady 
Randolph for her debut to a London 
Audience in 1787: buta little reflec- 
tion convinced her of the impropriety 
of such a step; and though her name 
was announced at the bottom of the 
play - bills for Douglas’s Mother, yet 
she afterwards thought it more pru- 
dent to come forward as Mrs. Sullen, 
in the Beaux Stratagem. 

Mr. Bernarp performed Archer on 
the same evening, and though neither 
of them astonished the town with rare 
powers, yet both were approved of as 
respectable Comedians. Mr. BERNARD 
held a tolerable rank in the Theatre, 
to which indeed his abilities entitled 
him ; but from some strange perver- 
sion of talents, his wife was excluded 
from almost every part in which she 
might display her merit. With quali- 
fications that might enable her to rank 
above mediocrity, she was made mere- 


ly 
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ly useful, and parts the most opposite 
tg, her talents she was obliged to re- 
present ; yet even in personating such 
trifling Characters as Charlotte in Lous- 
a-la-Mode, and Amelia in Otbcllo, she 
eonvinced the Public of her claims to 
favour, and obtained considerable ap- 
plause. 

This Lady quitted Covent Garden, 
and went to Guernsey with her hus- 
and; where her talents, no doubt, are 
brought more into play, and conse- 
quently much more applauded. 
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"THIS Gentleman is amon g the few 
who have descended from genteel pro- 
spects to the Stage, purely from incli- 
nation. Without the stimulus of ne- 
cessity, and in danger of offending 
very respectable relations, he was im- 
pelled, as it were by instinét, to at- 
tempt the Buskin, and made applica- 
tion to the Managers without the forms 
dl introduction, or the impediment of 
ear. 

Mr. Fennet can boast of more re: 
spectable connexions than the gene- 
rality of the children of Thespis. He 
was born, if we mistake not, in Wales, 
where his relations now are, who gave 
him a liberal education, and intended 
him for the Bar. He came to London 
for accomplishment in the Law, but 
his attention was diverted from that 
pursuit, by a predilection for the Dra- 
ma. Anxious to try how far Nature 
had qualified him: for a profession for 

which 
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which he felt such fondness, and at 
the same time anxious to conceal his 
ngssion from his friends, he thought 
in so remote a place as Edinburgh his 
attempt, if unsuccessful, would be bu- 
ried in oblivion. 

Thither he went in the Summer of 
1787, and taking a lodging near the 
Theatre, he soon betrayed his errand 
to some of the Corps who inhabited 
the same house, by spouting in his 
apartment; but he communed with 
none of them. Mr. Jackson, the Ma- 
nager, was personally applied ta, and 
our Hero performed Fafficr, Othello, 
&c. under the assumed name of Cam- 
BRAY. 

The flattering reception he met with 
here, induced him to hope for general 
approbation in London. He waited on 
Mr. Harris, about the opening of 
Covent-Garden Theatre, 1787, wWith- 
out any introduction, and coming to 
the point at once, told him he wished 
to become an Actor. Mr. Hannis re- 
plied, that there were many possessed 
with the same desire, but few with the 

necessary 
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necessary qualifications. Upon whieh 
Mr. FENNEL begged leave to put it in 
his power to judge, and immediz _ 

repeated two or three speeches so much 
to the satisfaction of his auditor, that a 
night was instantly settled for him to 
make his debut. . 

Either from a desire of concealing 
his countenance, or a partiality for the 
part, he selected Ozbello for his entrée, 
and the encouragement grven to his 
first efforts, emboldened him to drap 
the sable mask, and come forward as 
Saffier, Alerander ibe Great, &c. but 
still under the fictitious name of Cam- 
BRAY. In all these charaéters he was 
kindly received, and looked on as a 
very promising Theatrical Candidate. 
But as his talents did not create the 
admiration he wished and expeéted, he 
thought it adviseable to prattise in the 
country, until his powers were nearer 
maturity. 

The favour with which his exer- 
tions had been honoured in Edin- 
burgh, pointed out that City as the 
most genial school for his nee : 

ut 
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but he had scarcely renewed his for- 
mer estimation Lefore he was driven 
ifom that Stage, in the most arbitrary, 
unjust, and ungenerous manner. 

The Play of Venice Preserved was to 
be performed, and Mr. Woops, who 
has been the Scotch Koscius for about 
twenty years, already chagrined at 
the reputation of Mr. FENNEL, was 
mortified and alarmed when the part of 
Jaffer was taken from him, and given 
to the latter, though this was done 
without any design of hurting him, 
but merely to cast the play as strongly 
as possible; and Pierre, a character of 
equal, if not superior consequence, was 
given him in exchange.— This was 
entirely the act of the Manager, for 
we believe FENNEL approved of the 
soldier as much as the lover. 

Mr. Woops, who was originally a 
Printer, felt himself piqued and insult- 
ed by the change. As he professes to 
teach the. Scotch how to speak Eng. 
lish, and conducts himself with great 
propriety in private life, he is admitted 
into genteel circles, and commands 

Vou. IT. Q such 
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such influence, that no Manager dares 
play in Edinburgh without engagin 
him on hisown terms. Elevated ne 
own ideas, he imagined an explana- 
tion with Jackson would be derogat- 
ing from his importance. He waited 
on several young Lawyers who had 
formerly been his pupils, represented 
his grievance in the strongest colours, 
and with the advantage of having au- 
ditors previously prepossessed in his fa- 
vour. The audience in Edinburgh 
think themselves the most select and 
judicious in the world! The audience 
in London they callan undiscriminating 
mob. Such being their sentiments, 
they instantly caught fire at the idea 
ofan English cheeld superscding their 
ain clever callant; and after calling a 
numerous meeting, they went to the 
Theatre in a body, resolved to vent 
their indignation on Mr. FENNEL. 
Whenever he appeared, he was salut- 
ed with hissing ; called on to answer 
how he dared take jafier from Mr. 
Woops; insulted, and loaded with 
the most opprobrious invettives. He 
endea- 
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endeavoured to explain, but on hear- 
Ang a zealot stigmatise him in the most 
odious language, his feelings as a man 
were so put to the quick, that he re- 
plied, ‘* The person who says so is a 
villain!’ ‘This assertion not being ge- 
nerally understood, gave general of- 
fence, and he was called on to make a 
submission more humiliating, if pos- 
sible, than that formerly demanded of 
Mr. James Atcxin; which he refused, 
and in consequence was forced to quit 
the Stage. 

Though the arbitrary and illiberal 
body of Lawyers became his bitter 
enemies, yet the unprejudiced inha- 
bitants of Edinburgh thought him 
shamefully injured. The story spread, 
not only through Scotland, but Eng- 
Jand and Ireland; it was universally 
talked of, and the irrascible Caledonians 
were universally execrated. Every one 
felt for Mr. Fennex, and wished to see 
his wrongs redressed. 

Finding so many friends, and finding 
justice so much on his side, he brought 
an action against the ringleaders for 

2 de- 
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depriving him of his livelihood; but 
here he tound himself in an awkwayg 
predicament. ‘To the disgrace of the 
country, not one Advocate could be 
found to plead his cause, though it 
was well known to be a good one, until 
Mr, CuHartes Hore and Mr. Lewis 
‘Grant stood forth his champions, ra- 
ther than not rescue Scotland from the 
ignominy of being destitute of Advo- 
cates to plead the cause of an oppressed 
individual. 

But, as Sir Harry Wildairsays, * lt 
is vain to contend with a man in his 
own profession ;” for, after prosecuting 
the conspirators with all possible ri- 
gour near twelve months, he found 
himself as distant from redress as 
when he first began; and, as if it were 
to exonerate ‘the friends to his cause 
from mortification at his ul success, 
he consented to apologize on the pub- 
lic Stage, and acknowledge himself in 
the wrong, though every one present 
knew he had not done wrong till that 
moment! 

This 
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This aétion, which changed the pub- 
-‘dice commiseration into cont:mpt, we 
cannot account for: it was not from a 
view of emolument in Edinburgh, as 
he soon after left that City; and it 
could not be from a conviction of his 
error. He performed a few nights in 
York, and obtained another engage- 
ment at Covent-Garden in 1789, where 
he seldom performed, and was dis- 
charged at the end of the Season. 

On the commencement of the fol- 
lowing Season he thought to effect by 
his pen what he could not accomplish 
by his Dramatic talents; and to frighten . 
the Managers intoa compliance with his 
wishes, by scourging them in a periodi- 
cal publication, entitled “ Te Theatri- 
cal Guardian!” He professed to redress 
all Theatrical grievances, and he {poke 
many strong and bitter truths; but he 
failed in his design; the. publication 
was dropped ; the Managers remain 
unreformed, and Mr.'FEennex disengag- 
ed from any of the London Theatres. 

In his person he is very tall, and 
rather handsomely formed; his face, 

3 too, 
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too, is well adapted for the Drama, 

and his voice is powerful and melod#r 
ous. His merit arises more from per- 

sonal than mental endowments, for his 

eloquence, though lofty and sonorous, 

is neither varied nor judicious ; and his 

deportment is rather incumbered by 

the stateliness of his person, than ren- 

dered graceful by it. 


Mr, 
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N OT less esteemed for her public 
talents than for the stri@t propriety of 
her conduét in private life, we enter 
on the Memoirs of this Lady with plea- 
sure ; conscious that her moral re¢ti- 
tude must prove an exception to the 
anpriap opinion entertained of Players 

y the scrupulous or illiberal classes of 
society. 

Her father was formerly in business, 
but the Drama had long floated in his 
imagination; and some trifling embar- 
rassments in his affairs suggested to 
him the idea of converting his pro- 
pensity for the Buskin, which he had 
hitherto considered as an amusement, 
to a means of procuring a livelihood, 
W not a fortune. He took his family 
with him, and went to * Norwich, 


* He is now Manager of the Theatre Royal at 
Norwich, and some other country Theatres, where 
he meets with great success, 


where 
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where he became a Theatrical favour- 
ite, and was soon after engaged for 
Bath, a situation of more emolument 
and respectability. 

His success here was equally flatter- 
ing, and to the reputation ofa tolerable 
Actor, he added that of an Autbor; he 
shewed a neat turn of thought, which 
was happily evinced one day previously 
to his Benefit, when he was skaiting on 
a piece of ice near Bath, in the presence 
of many genteel personages, among 
whom was the Dutchess of DeEvown- 
SHIRE ; being a proficient in‘the art, he 
cut his name on the ice, and was ob- 
served by the Dutchess, who exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Extremely easy!” Mr. Brunton 
replied with great quickness, “ J wish 
I were as easy as your Grace.” The ge- 
nerous fair-one took the hint, and 
when she reached home, sent a twenty 
pound note, as a present for a few tic- 
kets to his night. 

For several years he had looked with 
a fond hope to the fame of his daugh- 
ters, whom he mtended to introduce 
on the Stage, and took great delight 

and 
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and pains in their instruction, parti- 
rien the eldest, who is our present 
subject. 

She made her debut in Bath in the 
beginning of the year 1785, as the 
Grecian Daughter; and previous to the 
Play, the following Address, written 
by Mr. MeEy.er, was spoken by her 
father : 


Sweet hope! for whom his anxious parent burns, 
Lo! from his tour the travel’d heir returns, 
With each accomplishment that Europe knows, 
With all that Learning or her son, bestows ; 
With Roman Wit and Grecian Wisdom fraught, 
His mind has ev’ry letter’d Art been taught. 

Now the fond father thinks his boy of age, 
To take an active part in Life’s vast stage; 

And Britain’s Senate ope’s a ready door 

To fiil the seat his sire had fill'd before. 

There, when some question of great moment 
springs, 

He'll rise, —then “ Hear him! hear him!” loudly 
rings ; 

He speaks—th’ enraptur'd listening throng admire 

His voice, his argument, his genius, fire! 

The fond old man, in pure extatic joy, 

Blesses the gods that gave him such a boy ! 

But if insipid dullness guide his tongue, 

With what sharp pangs his aged heart is wrung !—« 

Despair, and shame, and sorrow, make him rue 

The hour he brought him to the public view. 
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ee what tears! what doubts, what joys 
eel! 
When my first hope attempts her first appeak ; ~ 
Attempts an arduous task—Euphrasia’s woe— 
Her parents’ nurse—or deals the deadly blow ! 
Some sparks of genius—if I right presage, 
You'll find in this young novice of the stage: 
Else had not J, for all this earth affords, 
Led her thus early on these dangerous boards, 
If your applause give sanction to my aim, 
And this night's effort promise future fame, 
She shall proceed—but if some bar you find, 
And that my fondness made my judg men’ blind, 
Discern no voice, no feeling, she possess, 
Nor fire that can the passions well express ; 
Then, then for ever, sha!l she quit this scene, 
Be the plain housewife, not the Tragic Queen, 


The ill-natured reports circulated 
by her opponents of a want of powers 
operated in her favour :—the Audience 
expected to see a mawkisb Girl, but 
found a Cisser. The applause was 
proportionate to the surprise; every 
mouth emitted her praise, and she 
performed several parts in Bath and 
Bristol, a Phenomenon in the theatri- 
cal hemisphere. 

Conscious that talents may so me. 
times waste their beauties in obscurity 

: after? 
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after the noise their novelty has creat- 
ed, Mr. Brunton was indefatigable in 
sounding her panegyric through the 
news-papers into the ear of London ; 
and as the furor for Tragedy, excited 
by Mrs. Siprons, had not then subsid- 
ed, Mr. Harris engaged Miss Brun- 
Ton, in hopes that she would be able to 
make a stand against the Melpomene 
of the other House. 

This was no sooner known, than the 
Conductors of the diurnal publications, 
some with a laudable design of encou- 
raging blushing merit, but perhaps 
more from a wish of humbling Mrs. 
Sippons, by raising a rival, began to 
praise Miss Brunton with indiscrimi- 
nate eulogium :——voice, figure, face, 
elegance, judgment, pathos, ex pressi- 
on, and every qualification she was 
said to possess; insomuch that the 
public curiosity was greatly excited, 
and it was scarcely possible for her to 
equal expectation. 

Anxious to avoid comparison, she 
chose Horatia in the Roman Fatber, 
for her entrée in the metropolis, and 

she 
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she was received with the most liberal 
applause by a crowded theatre. Inthe 
fifth Act she exerted herself with great 
spirit and success. 

But the part was only second in the 
Play. HeENpDERson, who performed 
the Roman Fatbcr, with uncommon 
animation, rivetted the attention of 
all present, and in some degree injur- 
ed the fame of our juvenile Candidate ; 
although she was universally acknow- 
ledged an excellent Actress, and, being 
so young, of great promise. During 
her first season she was very much 
followed ; arid her attraction, though 
weakened by frequently performing, 
has never ceased. 

Her person and countenance are 
not entirely adapted to Tragedy ; 
she is scarcely tall enough, and her 
features are not very expressive, but her 
voice is sonorous, flexible, and sweet- 
ly melodious ; her deportment is grace- 
ful, and her action nicely and judici- 
ously adapted to the situation ; her 
enunciation is animated—she catches 
the fire of her Author, and is guided 
by a feeling heart. She certainly 

stands 
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stands next to Mrs. Sippons in the 
train of [lelpomene. 

~ Ing short Comedy, called The Child 
of Nature, where she performed the 
part of a simple innocent girl, she re- 
has recently discovered talents that 
entitle her to a place among the vota- 
ries of Thalia; and in parts of Senti- 
mental Comedy, she certainly is un- 
rivalled. 

Several gentlemen’ have at different 
times solicited this lady’s hand in the 
Temple of Hymen. But in the sum- 
mer of 1791, she entered into the 
matrimonial state with Mr. Merry, 
the celebrated Author of the Poems 
which have appeared under the signa- 
ture of DeLLa Cxusca, with whom we 
believe she enjoys perfect felieity, but 
not more than every Dramatic Ama- 
teur and virtuous Citizen must wish 
her. Whether it is, that Mr. Merry 
wishes to withdraw our Heroine from 
the Stage, or that she has differed upon 
some point with the Manager, she is 
not engaged for the present season. 

er loss is too visible, not to be felt 
and regretted by the Public. 

Vou. II, R Miss 
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A moncst the liberal vocations, 
there is not one where the professors, 
particularly the female ones, are more 
subject to the general charge of du- 
biety of character than the Stage. 
Whether this arises from a course 
of irregularities that too of tenprecede 
a commencement on the Theatre, the 
force of solicitation when on it, or the 
impressions left on their minds by the 
frequent personification of loofe cha- 
racters, is hard to determine; probably 
they may all assist, as we find the charge, 
with very few exceptions, not over 
malevolently founded. It becomes the 
biographer, however, to condemn with 
lenity, and to distinguish between the 
vicious by inclination, and the un- 
fortunate. 

Miss CoapMAN is a native of Ame- 
rica, from whence she was driven by 
the hostilities that broke out against 
Great Britain in 1775. Her —— 

ost 
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Jost a tolerable property by the dis- 
turbances, and sent our Heroine when 
very young to live with a relation in 
Yorkshire, who considering her as a 
burthen on his family, secretly wished 
her away; but conscious of the odium 
he must incur by turning her loose on 
the world, he treated her with insup- 
portable severity, in hopes that by 
obliging her to elope, he might pre- 
serve his conduc from reproach. 

Such was the situation of Miss 
CuapMAN (a situation too often the 
cause of female imprudence) when 
astrolling Company came to perform 
at the town where she resided. Among 
the Corps was a Mr. Morton, who had 
not been long in the Thespian train, 
and who was sorely wounded by the 
elegance and beauty of our Heroine: 
he poured forth the most ardent vows 
of sincere affection, offered the most 
honourable terms; and Miss CuaRMan, 
more from a wish to change her situa- 
tion, than from a tender passion, mar-. 
tied him, | 

R2 As 
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As Mr. Morron’s income was in- 
adequate to the maintenance of a ma- 
trimonial establishment, his wife, as 
much from pecuniary motives as from 
inclination, immediately made her 
debut on the Stage. The reception she 
met with was highly pleasing, which 
was, however, more owing to her 
personal appearance than intellectual 
powers. She remained in a Theatrical 
life severa! years, until her husband’s 
Dramatic furor was cooled by con- 
tinual penury, and assisted by a few 
friends he was enabled to return to the 
place of his birth (Shrewsbury) where 
he entered into business. 

His behaviour entirely changed with 
his situation ; and whether his kindred 
had poisoned his mind, or that she had 
out-lived his liking, he treated his wife - 
with great inhumanity, and without 
any apparent cause: the necessaries of 
life he not only sometimes denied her, 
but severely goaded her feelings by offen- 
sive weapons, She frequently eloped 
from his house, but was always brought 
back, and treated with additional rigour. 

Finding 
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Finding her husband’s hostile — 
sition unalterable, she resolved effec- 
tually to leave him, and fled to Ches- 
ter, where joining a Company of Co- 
medians, she resumed her maiden 
name; and dreading that the ven- 
geance of her kind spouse would follow 
her, she put herself under the protec- 
tion of Mr. Hopcxinson, with whom 
she afterwards went to Cheltenham, 
where Counsellor D———s long solicit- 
ed her love, but in vain. 

In the Summer of 1788, she went to 
Margate, and as her talents were now 
greatly improved, she met with ge- 
neral admiration. Her fame reached 
London, and induced Mr. Harats to 
engage her for Covent-Garden, where 
she made her first appearance in Ya- 
rico, in the succeeding Autumn. 

The tallness and elegance of her per- 
son, the soft plaintiveness of her voice, 
and the ease of her deportment, pre- 
possessed the audience in her favour, 
although her musical powers were but 
indifferent. She discovered such a por- 
tion of feeling and expression as oc- 

R 3 casioned 
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casioned the piece to run several nights: 
and in other chara¢ters she established 
the reputation of a promising Actress 
in the public opinion. 

In pathetic scenes she certainly has 
considerable merit, although it has not 
been brought much into action of late; 
she may, however, be made of impor- 
tance to the Manager, if made more 
familiar with the Town. 
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Mr. DARLEY, 


A FINE voice is so strong a recom- 
mendation to a Theatrical Candidate, 
that all defects are overlooked ; and it 
alone, if united with a good ear and 
assiduity, is certain of bringing emolu- 
ment and fame to its possessor. The 
coarse robust appearance of Mrs. Ken- 
_NEDY, was entirely forgot when her 
powerful correét melody was heard ; 
and no man’s person would disqualify 
him more from attempting the Stage, 
where every movement is so conspi- 
cuous, than Mr. Darvey’s, were it 
not that he is blessed with a clear, 
strong, ductile voice. 

It was neither Thalia, nor Melpo- 
mene, but Terpsicbore, that first bewitch- 
ed him into a public life——Bred a 
Buckle-maker in Birmingham, his 
ideas would probably never have soar- 
ed beyond the sound of the jfile and 
hammer, had not his vocal powers ac- 
quired him great celebrity among his 

shop- 
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shop-mates, and pot-companions. Sti- 

mulated by praise and inclination, he 

panted for the honour of being a pub- 

lic Singer ; and with no other qualifi- 

cations than his own natural pipe and 

a few lessons, he offered himself a Can- 

didate for the favour of the town, at. 
the Birmingham Vauxhall; but whe. 

ther from a knowledge of his real oc- 

cupation, the uncouthness of his ap- 

pearance, or. that he had not studied 

the art of Music, he was considered as. 
a piece of dase metal; and notwithstand- 

ing the universality of that article 
among his auditors, his sounds were 

not approved of. 

He was not, however, discomfited 
by his unpropitious onset; no one 
could deny the excellence of his voice, 
and he hoped to refine his taste by 
practice. He therefore engaged himself 
in the Theatre, where though his exer- 
‘tions were not more applauded than 
they had been at Vauxhall, yet he was 
not obliged to come so singularly for- 
ward. In this last situation he was nov- 
ticed by some of the London Perfor- 

mers, . 
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formers, who recommended him about 
the year 1780, as a Chorus Singer to 
Covent-Garden. 

In London he laboured many years 
in obscurity, until a slight familiarity 
with our best Singers, enabled him to 
display~his natural powers without 
shocking the ears of musical Amateurs; 
occasional accidents brought him for- 
ward, particularly one evening, when 
“© Sweet Poll of Plymouth” was loudly 
called for during the performance of 
the Positive Man; in Mrs. KEnNEDY’s 
absence he came forward, and sung it 
with such eclat, as recommended him 
to the encouragement of the Managers 
and favour of the Public. 

When Mr, C, Bannister succeeded 
RuHEINOLD, andafterwards had returned 
to his old masters at Drury-Lane, 
DaRLEY was the only Bass Singer left 
at Covent-Garden, and from necessity 
he was put into all the first-rate Cha- 
racters ; in which he acquitted himself 
with credit, and gradually ingratiated 
himself into the esteem of the audience, 
and he now holds a very respectable 
station among our Vacal shitioae 

e 
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He is very corpulent, and his appear- 
ance strikes us rather with an idea of 
his being a Jolly Publican or Butcher, 
than an Actor. He has improved him- 
self very much in musical execution, 
and has now acquired a tolerable shake, 
and taste in his cadences: indeed, were 
it not for the aukward vulgarity of his 
person, he would bid fair to rival C. 
BaNNISTER in public estimation. 

Whether it was that he had not such 
principal characters given to him as he 
thought by his talents he was intitled 
to, or that he disagreed with the Ma- 
nagers, for refusing him permission to 
sing at Vauxhall, during the Summer 
of 1791, he deserted Covent-Garden; 
but as his powers are of great use, if 
not of importance, the mutual interest 
of both parties soon reinstated him in 
his ald situation. 
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Ir we look into the London Theatres, 
we shall find, that the majority of 
eminent Actors and Aétresses have 
sprung up to their present elevation 
from the lowest Strolling Companies, - 
by the mere dint of merit and appli- 
cation.—Mrs. Sippons, Mrs. Jorpan, 
Miss Farren, Mr. Kinc, KemMsie, and 
many others, may be adduced as in- 
stances. They have all been in Pro- 
vincial Corps, their talents lightly 
esteemed in infancy, and themselves 

frequently in the utmost distress. 
Genius in the country Theatric 
World does not often meet sudden re- 
ward, but is generally ripened by gra- 
dual encouragement. However excel- 
lent a Performer’s latent powers may 
be, very few have displayed accom- 
plishments above mediocrity in a first 
attempt ; and although a London Au- 
- dience is the most indulgent, yet they 
will not follow an Actor who is not 
possessed 
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possessed of very extraordinary abili- 
ties, and great professional accomplish- 
ments. The Managers are, therefore, 
obliged to put their neviciates on the 
shelf, and deprive them of the oppor- 
tunities of the practice requisite for 
perfection; and although they may 
gradually improve, yet it is generally 
-‘by some sudden burst of genius, that a 
Performer establishes a reputation in 
London. 

The Gentleman before us is indebted 
to great natural talents, and a close 
application to improvement, for his 
present professional rank, whith is 
deservedly in the first class. 

The father of Mr. Witzt1am Lewyss, 
was son of the Dean of St. David’s, 
and had served an apprenticeship to a 
Linen-Draper in London ; but when 
Wiii1aMm was born,in March, 1746, 
his parents were at the head of a Tra- 
velling Company, in which he first 
made his appearance at Shrewsbury, 
and at a very early age. At this time 
he squinted, and spoke remarkably 
fast ; two defects which time and care 

obviated 
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father and uncle purchased a Company 
of the late Mr. Lovr, at Newry, in 
Ireland ; where our young hero had 
every opportunity and encouragement 
to unfold his powers, which promised 
well, from the vast flow of spirits and 
vivacity he discovered ; but the death 
of his father throwing the management 
of the Company into the hands of a 
Mr. Dawson, who seven months after 
married Mrs. Lew, he very suddenly 
experienced the frowns ef fortune— 
for the whole Corps was disbanded. 
The dawning excellence of Mr. Wm. 
Lewis had not, however, passed un- 
noticed; and when only fourteen years 
of age, he was engaged by Mr. Dicces, 
for Edinburgh, where his performance 
of Master Sunple to Love’s Falstaff, in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, strongly 
recommended him to the favour of the 
town. This Company, (in which 
were Mr. and Mrs. Dawson, and Mr. 
Lewis, brother to the father of our 
rising genius) proceeded from Edin. 
burgh to Whitehaven, where he like- 
Voz. II. 5 Wise 
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wse gave great satisfaction in most 
of the parts which his youth permitted 
him to personate. 

Mr. Dawson soon after returned 
with his wife and son-in-law to Dub- 
lin, with a determination to attempt 
the capital at once. As no Aét of Par- 
liament prohibited his design, he fitted 
up a very elegant Theatre in Capel- 
Street, Dublin, where, principally by 
the abilities of young Lewis, he ac- 
cumulated a handsome sum, and be- 
came a formidable rival to the more 
established Theatres. 

Mr. Lewis had here a judicious and 
favourable audience, who admired the 
versatility of his talents, and the 
sprightliness of his humour; and 
whose warm approbation nourished 
and brought forward his powers, du- 
ring a service of several years. He 
considered himself so perfectly enabled 
to cope with Ryder, at ‘that time in 
the zenith of reputation in Dublin, 
that whatever advance of emolument 
or privilege the latter received, the 
other claimed ashisright. The _— 

O 
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of Love at length thought proper to 
try those passions in a real amour, 
which had appeared so natural in fie- 
tion, and smote him tothe heart with 
the beauties of a Miss Lesson, who 
had just arrived from England, under 
the tuition of Mr. Macxum. The 
Lady being equally pleased with the 
person and address of her Theatric Le- 
yer, they were afterwards married. 
Soon after the West. Judian had made 
its appearance in London, Mr. Daw- 
son brought it forward with all possi- 
ble expedition in Dublin, and gave 
the part of Belcour to the subject of 
these Memoirs, who pourtrayed the 
giddy amorous youth with great ani- 
mation and humour. Mr. Cumser- 
LAND, the Author of the Comedy, 
while on a visit to his father in Ire- 
land, went to see his bantling exhibi- 
ted in Capel-S reet, and was so de- 
lighted with Mr. Lewis, that he 
complimented him by saying, he 
was the very JBelcour he had an 
idea of, when he wrote the piece: 
This Gentleman, on his return to 


S2 England, 
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England, recommende. him strongly 
to the Managers of Covent Garden 
Theatre, where he was soon after en- 
gaged, and where his success proved 
him highly deserving the distinction 
he had met with. 

During his first career in London, 
he was equally celebrated in Comedy 
and Tragedy, though his forte evi- 
dently lay in the former. About the 
year 1981, Mr. HuLt, finding the 
employment of Manager extremely 
troublesome, resigned it, and Mr. 
Harris requested the late Mr. HEN- 
DERSON to succeed him, upon whose 
refusal, he offered it to Mr. Lewis, as 
the next in theatric rank, who accept- 
ed it. 

In this capacity it is, perhaps, im- 
possible not to incur some dislike. 
among the performers, who regard 
his power with jealousy and envy ; 
but his exertions tor the public enter- 
tainment have been always crowned, 
as they just'y deserve, with approba. 


tion. 
No 
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No Aétor possesses more ease and 
vivacity on the Stage than this Gen- 
tleman, or can better excite risibility. 
Pert or outre Comedy is his chef: 
d’euvre ; though he has often appear- 
ed in serious and tragic characters with 
great credit, but has now judiciously 
given them up for his proper sphere, 
and to attend more closely to the bu- 
siness of the Theatre. In Mercutio, 
and the Copper Captain, he is unrivall- 
ed; and it is doubtful whether he 
was ever excelled in those parts, which 
he represents in such perfection, that 
the most fastidious Critic cannot point 
out a single error-or defect. The. 
sprightliness, spirit, and propriety of 
his manner, catch the attention, and 
fill the imagination of, his audience 
with the genuine idéas of the Author. 
In Ranger, Belcour, Tom in the Con- 
scious Lovers, and various other genteel, 
Sprightly, or foppish parts, ‘he is a 
distinguished favourite. - r : 
Mr. Lewis, by the emokiments ari- 
sing from his profession’ not only 
+ ae supports 
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supports himself and family hand- 
somély, but it is said, very wisely 
reserves a part of his income against 
future contingencies, or for the bene- 
fit of his young offspring. 


Bir. 
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- Mrs FAWCETT. 


WE can only view this Lady as be- 
longing to the London Theatre on ac- 
count of her husband, already men- 
tioned in this work; for upon what 
other ground than a piece of lumber, 
inseparably attached to him, can we 
consider Mrs Fawcett, who many 
years ago, when her powers were in 
more vigour, failed in her attempts in 
this metropolis? Such lumber often 
proves an insurmountable bar between 
Managers and Performers; yet in the 
present instance we do not think it so 
totally useless as not to be rendered 
worth its price, although the business it 
is applied to should only be such as 
may be transacted by almost any Lady 
in the Theatre. 

If Mrs. Fawcett is now’only a third 
or fourth-rate Actress in London, yet 
she generally has been the Heroine of 
the Provincial Corps to which she has 
belonged, and those Corps have been, 
for Provincial ones, the most re- 

putable 
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putable. From this City, the place of 
her nativity, we first find her a con- 
spicuous personage on the Edinburgh 
Stage about twenty years ago, where, 
as Miss More, she was received with 
applause in the first tragic walk. But 
a penchant arising between her and Mr. 
Mitzs, then the Epwin of Scotland, 
they eloped together, and like Mr. 
Epwin, he left his wife and family be- 
hind him, who, however, soon consol- 

ed herself in the arms of a Mr. BLanp. 
The Caledonians hold a breach of 
the marriage contrac in such abhor- 
rence, that, with all his popularity, Mr. 
Mits was obliged to take refuge in 
England, where he and our present 
subject shone no inconsiderable lumi- 
nariesin the Dramatic world. In 1783, 
by performing Don Ferome and Shir- 
mish, for Mrs. Wrsx’s Benefit, he dis- 
layed so much merit, as induced the 
anagers of Covent-Garden to give 
him an engagement, and Miss Morr 
at the same time made her entrée 
ws Imogen, at Drury-Lane, ynder the 
name of Mrs. Mizis. She pleased, and 
Was applauded, but it being = 
that 
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that she could only render herself use- 
ful, and a Theatre being generally 
overstocked with persons of that de- 
scription, she did not obtain a foot- 
ing in Old Drury. Mr. Mitts soon 
afterwards disagreed with the Mana- 
gers of Covent-Garden Theatre, and, 
with our Heroine, joined the York 
Company, where he, asa Comedian, 
and she as a Tragedian, were the most 
eminent of the Corps. 

Mr. Mitts died in 1788, and Mr. 
Fawcett being soon afterwards ei- 
gaged by Mr. Wi xinson, was so 
strongly smitten with the charms of 
his mourning widow, that as soon as 
ceremony would permit, they were 
made one by holy wedlock. Mr. Faw- 
CETT, when solicited to article himself 
at Covent-Garden Theatre, stipulated 
foran engagement to his wife, in canse- 
quence of which she made her dedut 
last Season, and although she does not 
yank very forward upon the canvas, 
yet she possesses a degree of ability, 
which, in second or third-rate cha- 
racters, may be found very useful in 
the Theatre. 

Mr. 


{ 
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Mr. INCLEDON 


P OSSESSES the most powerful me- 
lodious pipe ever heard upon the Stage 
in modern times; and although it is 
impossible to decide upon the extent 
of the natural abilities of Singers in 
former ages, yet we cannot believe 
them to have been superior to those of 
this Gentleman. As a tenor, his 
voice is not only always agreeable to 
the ear, but equal in compass to any 
piece of music ; the falsetto part is ex- 
tensive and sweet beyond conception ; 
and the dass is better than could rea- 
sonably be expected in one gifted so 
Jiberally with the other two. He 
has profited by instructions from some 
of the best Masters; and had the 
mode of his introduction to the London 
boards, and the scope given to his ta- 
lents, been equal to his merit, he at 
his debut in Covent Garden Theatre 
would probably have attra¢ted as great 

crowds 
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crowds as Sippons, JorpAN, or Bi- 
LINGTON. 

Mr. IncuEpon is a native of some 
Rotien Borough, in Cornwall ; where 
his father was a respeCtable Physician. 
Whether from the inclination of our 
young Hero, or the numerous proge- 
ny of his Parent, and consequent dif- 
ficulty of providing for them, Master 
CHARLES was, when only eight years 
old, artieled to Mr. Jackson, of Exe- 
ter; whose musical compositions are 
so justly celebrated. Young Incue- 
DON’s voice at a very early petiod 
excited: admiration, and under such 
an excellent Tutor, we need not won- 
der if the rapid progress he made in 
the science rendered him a little idol 
‘In all the Concerts and Musical par- 
ties about the neighbourhood. But 
having gone through a tolerable mu- 
sical education, he, at the end of six or 
seven years, felt the love of his coun- 
try rise superior to every other consi- 
deration, and scorning APoiLo, when 
BRITANNIA was in danger, entered as 
a Midshipman on board the Formida- 
ble, A. D. 1779. 

He 
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He went to the West Indies, and 
during the two years he continued in 
the Navy, was in several engagements, 
but whether during the whole of that 
period he was stationed in the Formi- 
dable we cannot say. His vocal pow- 
ers were extremely agreeable to his 
Mess mates, and their reputation soon 
recommended him to the particular 
notice of the most eminent Noble- 
men and Gentlemen in the Fleet, 
with whom he became a very great 
favourite. With a view of putting him 
into the proper sphere, where his pow- 
ers would be most serviceable to him- 
self, he was persuaded to return to 
England, and to attempt the Stage. 
Lord Mulgrave, Admiral Pigot, and 
others, gave him letters to Mr. Col- 
man, and he made application to our 
modern TERENCE, in the summer of 
1782; but although his naval patrons 
had praised him to the skies, yet the 
Manager never complied with their 
request. Indeed that Gentleman, 
though so justly esteemed for his wri- 
tings, has repeatedly confessed the 

deficiency 
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deficiency of his ear in Music ; and he 
never gave a stronger proof of it, than 
in the present instance, where he re- 
jected a treasure of the greatest import- 
ance. 

Determined, however, to attempt a 
profession, to which he had been so 
often advised, and in which he had 
for some time thought himself capable 
of succeeding, he Joined Collins’s Com- 
pany at Southampton, where the sound 
of his voice had sufficient interest to pro- 
cure himasituation. He made his entrée 
as Alphonso in the Castle of Andalusia ; 
and was received with the most flatter- 
ing approbation. He had been about 
a year in this corps, and had experi- 
enced a large portion of the difficul- 
ties usually encountered by itinerant 
Players, when the fame of his abilities 
having reached Bath, he was engaged 
by the Managers in that city. 

It was his musical powers alorfe that 
obtained him this engagement, for 
his abilities as an Actor were not 
much valued; and the disappoint- 
ments he had already met with, dis- 

Vox. IT. T couraged 
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couraged him from displaying with 
the necegsary confidence the acquire- 
ments he had made in the science of 
Music, under Jackson. He was re- 
garded as little better than a Chorus 
Singer, and obliged to personate the 
most trifling or disagreeable charac- 
ters; but fortunately the penetration 
of the musical amateurs in that city, 
soon discovered his value. Ravzzin1, 
the conductor of the concerts, who 
as a teacher, a composer, or a man of 
exquisite taste, has few equals, one eve- 
ning in a Song between the Aéts per- 
ceived IncLEDon’s great natural powers. 
and that he possessed a tolerable know- 
ledge in Music; he immediately took 
him under his care, and gave him the 
best instru¢tions a pupil could receive: 
he sang at the concerts in Bath and 
Bristol with great applause, was en- 
gaged at Vauxhall London in the sum- 
mer, where his success was still more 
flattering, and Ravzzini’s patronage 
in a few months brought him from 
obscurity into universal estimation. 
His presence was now courted by 
every company; he was the favourite 
at 
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at the Noblemen’s Catch-club in Bath, 
which he assisted in establishing; and 
Doétor Harrincton, the most eminent 
Physician there, a Gentleman of great 
musical genius, became his particular 
friend. By being under such a master 
as Rauzzini six or seven-years, he re- 
celved a compleat musical education, 
and became, what he now is, the first 
English Singer on the Stage ; yet it is 
extraordinary that during the whole 
of his stay in Bath, where he was al- 
most worshipped by all ranks for his 
abilities, he never, even in his last 
season, was brought so forward on the 
Stage as might have been expected : 
perhaps this arose from the Manager's 
old system of preventing any Perfor- 
mer having too great a hold of the 
Public. Mr. Woxpswortu, who made 
no great noise at Sadler’s Wells last 
summer,occupied the first walk in Bath: 
and Mr. INcLepon, who has made very 
great noise in Covent-Garden Theatre 
during these two years, was obliged to 
content hinaself with the second. But 
he felt himself every day improving 

T 2 under 
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under Ravuzzri, and knowing that he 
must soon arrive to what he now Is, 
he chearfully submitted to every mor- 
tification on the journey. 

He made his debut as Dermot in The 
Poor Soldier on Covent-Garden Stage, 
in October 1790, and met with a very 
warn) reception. But here it is necessary 
to remark, that having beeneften heard 
at Vauxhall, a place which has become 
proverbial for vulgar Songs and Sing- 
ers, the public opinion was made up 
upon the extent of his talents in a 

heatre ; and the very circumstance 
of his being a Vaurball Singer, was 
sufficient with the multitude, who have 
no judgment of their own, to make 
great success for him in the Drama a 
ridiculous expectation. But the voice 
which, in common with all others, was 
never listened toin Vauxhall Gardens, 
by persons of musical taste, had a very 
unexpected effect when confined within 
a Theatre; and it was now for the first 
time discovered by the town, that In- 
CLEDON united with one of the finest 
woices ever heard, great science, pathos, 

taste 
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taste and execution. But whether from 
delicacy to JoHNsTONE, or a wish to pre- 
vent [NCLEDON gaining too much on the 
public favour, the Managers gave him 
no first-rate characters ; they did not 
bring him so forward as his talents 
deserved, and for the fame he has ac- 
quired he is wholly indebted to the ir- 
resistible force of his own merit, which 
must make its way to reputation if he 
is at all heard. He has oceasionally 
performed Captain Macheath, Young 
Meadows, &c. in so masterly a manner, 
as prove him to be fully, and almost 
singularly, calculated to take the lead 
in all Operas. _ 

He assists with great eclat at the 
Oratorios in Lent ; and in the two last 
Summers he has performed in Ireland, 
where no Singer—not even Mrs. Bit- 
LINGTON, was ever more caressed. 
The extreme encouragement given to 
him in that kmgdom, might justify 
him in adopting it as his principal 
scene of aétion. 

We cannot help observing that Mr. 
IncLEpon has considerably changed 

T 3 his 
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his stile of singing since he has been 
engaged in Covent - Garden Theatre. 
The falsetia part of his voice, if not 
altogether laid aside by him, is much 
less used than when hewas on the Bath 
Stage, where its charms generally gave 
the highest delight. In the song of 
<* Bet sweet Blossem,” he particularly 
charmed with it; and be has sometimes 
been obliged to sing that air three 
times in an evening—never less than 
twice. He seems to be now instructed 
to practise more in the tenor or middle 
.part of his voice, which may perhaps 
be more agreeable to nice scientific 
. ears, but far less to the multitude ; for, 
in Music, like in Painting, a colouring 
of light and shade surprises and pleases. 
by its boldness and. variety. 


Mr, 
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Mr. MACREADY, 


WE very often see meeKness and im- 
dustry promoted, in preference to 
pride and genius. On the Stage, as in 
other proteffions, vanity offends those 
persons who are at the head of affairs, 
as much as humility pleases them ; the 
former is sometimes an impediment, 
and the latter the means of accelerat- 
ing advancement. The truth of this 
is instanced in the Memoirs of Mr. 
Macreapy; who probably would not 
have been entitled to a place in this 
Work, but for his condescending ae- 
quiescence to the humeur of Mr 
Mackuin. 

This Gentleman was bred to the 
business of an Upholsterer by his fa- 
ther, who carries on that trade to a 
very considerable extent in Dublin. A 
residence in that Capital, with fre 
quent visits to the Theatre, are the 
principal circumstances to which we 
are to ascribe his changing the ham- 

mer 
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mer for the truncheon. But the par- 
ticulars of his penchant for the Drama, 
as there is nothing remarkable in them, 
we shall omit. 

His talents were not very brilliant— 
Tragedy was his favourite, and he 
maintained a respectable situation in 
Smock-Alley, which, however, pro- 
ceeded as much from the public esteem 
of his private character and relations, 
as from his abilities as an AGtor, which 
were very moderate, notwithstanding 
he had figured in many first-rate parts 
in Belfast, and other provincial towns 
in Ireland. 

About five or six years ago, Mr. 
Mack.n went to perform a few nights 
in Dublin, and the first of the Pieces 
he was anxious to appear in was his 
own Man of the Wosld, which he was 
eager to have well got up. The charac- 
ter of Egerion was given to Mr. Day, 
the Manager, who was instructed by 
the Author with great petulance. The 
defective memory of Mr. Macxuin made 
him arrange the Stage business differ- 
ently every day, and his haughty con- 

fidence 
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fidence made him superior to contra- 
diction. Mr. DaLy submitted to the 
old Veteran’s caprice, in being direct- 
ed likea school-boy, until the epithets 
blockhead, stupid fellow, no Aétor, 
dunce, &c. &c. were bestowed with so 
much liberality on him, that he threw 
down the part with great indignation. 

Macreapy was now selected to per- 
sonate Lgerton, and accommodated 
himself with so much deference to the 
will of MackLIn, as induced the latter 
to predict in his favour. Ashe sustain- 
ed the character very tolerably, and 
was applauded, his Tutor exulted in 
his triumph over the Manager, com- 
plimented Macreapy on his talents, 
and offered him a sum of money, which 
being refused, Macxuin expressed his 
determination to do something for him, 
and promised he would exert all his in- 
terest for an engagement at Covent- 
Garden. 

He gave Macreapy some trinkets 
of value, and, agreeable to his word, 
fixed him the following Season, ona 
genteel salary, with Mr. a 

¢ 
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made his first appearance at Covent- 
Garden in 1786; and since that time 
he has represented what are called the 
second-rate Walking Gentlemen, with as 
much eclat as possibly can be derived 
from such insipid characters. 

As Mr. MacrEapy does not pretend 
to eminence in his profession, he averts 
strict criticism. His person is genteel, 
his deportment easy, his voice and ar- 
ticulation tolerably clear, and he is 
always attentive to his business; he 
sustains his allotted department with 
the requisite ability, and perfectly ful- 
= the Manager’s views in engaging 

im. 

Towards the conclusion of last Sea- 
son this Gentleman produced an Af- 
ter-piece, called The Ir‘sbman in Lon- 
don, which was first brought forward 
for a Benefit, and succeeded so well 
that it was repeated four or five times. 
By this first essay, we hope Mr. Mac- 
READY will be induced to make future 
attempts at Dramatic writing, as he 
has reason to expect considerable re- 


putation in that line, 
: Mr. 
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Mr MUNDEN. 


"THERE are some men who step 
at once to the utmost eminence to 
which their abilities can possibly raise 
them ; who having a good portion of 
shrewdness and judgment, without a 
spark of genius, colleét from obser- 
vation, and acquire by study, a tole- 
rable degree of merit; who arrive at 
their ne plus ultra at a time when others 
have not unfolded the powers of 
their mind; who surprise at first, 
yet sink in esteem as expectation is 
disappointed of improvement. Mr. 
MunDEN comes very near to this 
description ; for, if we except the part 
he performs in “ Tbe Road to Ruin,” 
he has remained stationary in the pub- 
lic opinion, since his first appearance 
in London. At first his fame made a 
noise over the whole Town—now, 
the only noise of his abilities, is made 
by himself in the Theatre. 


It 
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It is no wonder, however, that Goose 
never flies at him, as he was once in 
the habit of daily massacring that 
favourite London Bird—it may there- 
fore be expected to be silent when he 
appears: neither is it surprising that 
he who early in life had wings so much 
at command, should feel a confidence 
in soaring above the vulgar pursuits of 
the multitude ; for before he had ar- 
rived to years of discretion, he had 
plundered the feathered tribe of twenty 
times the quantity of cloathing neces- 
sary to enable his Pegasus to overtake 
FaME im her swiftest flight; and em. 
boldened by such q capital, he flutter- 
ed from the Poultry-shop of his Father, 
in Brooke’s- Market, Holborn, and 
joined a covey of Comedians in the 
vicinity of the Metropolk. 

But his first attempts either met not 
with due encouragement, or did not 
deserve any, foras a Child of Tues- 
gis, no star befriended him, excepting 
his unconquerable hopes. During se- 
veral years, he suffered all the penury 
that ambition could inflict; in proof 

of 
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of which, from among many others, 
we seleé& one instance. About twelve 
or fifteen years ago, after being Alex- 
ander the Great, Julius Cesar, and 
the tyrant Richard, at Canterbury, 
Mr. Sworps, formerly of the Summer 
Theatre, in: the Haymarket, and Mr. 
Muwnven, were obliged to take their 
passage from that city to London in 
a cart ; and in the course of their jour- 
ney, the former actually exclaimed, 
«Tap my eyes!—-when you are at 
«* Covent-Garden, and I at Drury- 
«* Lane,—for you know, we will be too 
«‘ eminent to be both retained by one 
«© house—what will the Theatrical 
«¢ Biographers say, when they hear 
that the great Bitty Sworps, and 
«* the great Joz Munpen, rode from 
«* Canterbury to London ina Cart?” 

While in the southern parts of the 
kingdom, Mr. Munpew had little rea- 
son to be delighted with his new pro- 
fession ; it was the North which che. 
rished and brought forward his abili- 
ties. The encouragement he received 
in Newcastle upon Tyne was of the 

Vou. It. U most 
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most gratifying nature, for he soon 
became there the most favourite Come- 
dian—the Edwin of the Company ; 
and in that Corps, which is not the 
least respectable in England, his great 
talents were considered to be reward- 
ed with a singular liberality, when he 
was allowed a settled salary of fifteen 
shillings per week. It is however ne- 
cessary to be known, that in Compa- 
nies of such a complexion, salary, is 
put a secondary object. Mr. Mun- 
DEN at that time, by Benefits annually 
in Chester, Whitehaven, Newcastle, 
&c. made his income amount to nearly 
the same sum it does at present, and 
in a few years, having laid by a large 
fortune—for a strolling player—he 
purchased a share in the Company, 
which had been in possession of Mr. 
AUSTIN. 

He had long been an_ unrivalled 
favourite in the Provincial Theatres 
where he performed, and for several 
yeirs he had been a Manager; when 
the death of Mr. Epwin, in the Au- 
tumn of 1790, obliged the re 

- Oo 
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of Covent-Garden Theatre to ransack 
the country fora substitute, Mr. Mun- 
DEN’s reputation had made too much 
noise for him to escape notice, al- 
though, we believe, the eulogiums of 
Mr. Const, Barrister at Law, who has 
a large property in Covent-Garden 
House, tended chiefly to induce Mr. 
Harris to engage our Hero the in- 
stant the final exit of the celebrated 
Momus was known; and Mr. Muy- 
DEN made his debut towards the con- 
clusion of the same year. He appeared 
in a variety of characters, such as 
jemmy Fumps, Sir Francis Gripe, &c. 
&c. and was warmly received in them 
all:—indeed some people went so far 
as to assert, that he at least equalled, 
if he did not excel Epwin; and the 
buzz of approbation, which was gene- 
ral, led those who cannot, or who dare 
not think for themselves, and who are 
always very numerous in a Theatre, 
to believe that the Sock had suffered 
no diminution of entertainment by the 
change. | 
But although Mr. Munnen’s abi- 
lities are certainly entitled to com- 
2 mendation, 
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mendation, yet great was the falling-off 
between him and Epwiw; and after the 
never-failing passion for variety had 
subsided, the Town became perfectly 
sensible of the full extent of our Hero’s 
talents. He retired to the place in the 
public estimation which he now holds, 
and was looked on as a good Low Co- 
median, although destitute of extra- 
ordinary genius, or of extraordinary 
powers in exciting risibility. 

Mr. Munvrn’s acting never appears 
natural: he is always acting, and by 
too much anxiety to please he never 
allows the audience to forget that they 
areina Theatre. In Sheepsface, Maw- 
worm, or Darby, Epwin delighted most 
when he seemed to labour at it least; 
his simplicity equalled every idea that 
could be formed of such characters by 
the most lively imagination ; but there 
is a monotony in Mr. MunpDEn’s voice, 
an invariable dry sameness in his man- 
ner, and an excess of acting, with an 
apparent confidence in his success, 
which must for ever preclude him 
from attaining the summit of reputa- 
tion as a Low Comedian. 

Mrs, 
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Mrs. POPE. 


"T HE Arts and Sciences may gene- 
nerally be compared to coy Mistresses; 
they must be often congéed to, solicited, 
and dangled after, before they grant 
the last indulgence: there are, how- 
ever, exceptions in both cases ; when 
the genius of the professor and the je 
ne scai quot of the lover bear down the 
stages of progression, and in the first 
attack prevail over the united efforts 
of application, time, and attention. , 
If we peculiarize this observation 
to the Stage, we find but very few Per- 
formers starting out at once into the 
meridian of applause. On the contra- 
ry, some of the most celebrated amon gt 
the ancient and modern Players were 
obliged to time and observation for the 
cultivation of their talents; and indeed, 
when we consider the many mechan’. 
cal requisites that are necessary to 
assist genius in this profession, why it 
should be otherwise is an object of ad- 
U 3 miration : 
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miration!—-Some exceptions, how- 

‘ever, have prevailed over this general 
rule.—Garrick, Powr.i, and Hot- 
maN, Lore their blushing honours thick 
upon them on their first appearance. 
Mrs. Pore adds another exception. 

' Descended from a good family of the 
name of YouncE, who left her little 
beside her education, the Heroine of 
these pages had her situation in life to 
make at a period when most girls are 
occupied by no other ideas than their 
pleasure. 

She had, in the course of her edu- 
cation, acquainted herself with the 
best English Dramatic writers. It was 
astyle of reading she always relished 
so much,.that she now began, seem- 
ingly, to think of putting it m practice; 
and procuring a letter of recommenda- 
tion to Mr. Garricx; that Gentleman 
was so pleased with her first esgay, that 
he took the pains of attending her at 
several ‘private rehearsals; when every 
trial gave fresh proofs of her abilities. 

At the end of three months, (in the 

"Winter of 1768) she came out In 
Imogen, 
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hazardous, from the variety of its dif- 
ficulties; yet so strongly was she pos- 
sesed of the spirit of the Author, and 
so powerfully assisted by her address, 
and other Stage accomplishments, that 
she obtained universal applause. Her 
next attempt was in Zimgis, a new 
Tragedy brought out that Winter, by 
Mr. Dow. In this, though an inferior 
character, she renewed her applause 
with the Public; convinced them her 
acting was not the mere force of docu- 
ment, but of judgment and feeling; 
and, in short, was secerid to none but 
Mrs. Barry. 

From these proofs Miss Youncr’s 
Theatrical merit was pretty well esta- 
blished, and she now shared most of 
the capital parts in Tragedy and Co. 
medy, in all of which she acquitted her- 
self with a judgment and spirit rarely 
the lot of an Actress of her standing. 
She was in this line of reputation, when 
the Managers of Smock-Alley Theatre, 
in Dublin, commissioned Mr. Mack. 
xin, who was then here as their Re 

cruiting 
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cruiting Officer for that side of the 
water. This judicious Veteran instant- 
ly laid hold of her, and according- 
ly made her advantageous proposals. 
Though she saw them entirely in this 
light, she had generosity enough to 
give a preference to her own Mana- 
ger, whose usual clear-sightedness was 
so much asleep on this occasion, as to 
let her go for the difference of thirty 
shillings per week advance, at atime 
when Mrs. Barry scarcely had a sup- 
port in Tragedy. 

Miss YouncE having thus discharg- 
ed every duty to her delicacy, arrived 
in Dublin in 1771, and instantly 
made a formidable head against the 
Manager of Crow-Street Theatre. The 
‘people of that capital, who are one of 
the most judicious audience in Europe, 
saw her merit, and rewarded it. Here 
she was encouraged to fathom the line 
of her abilities; and trying the several . 
rounds of Comedy and Tragedy, was 
enabled, from experience, to weigh the 
force of her powers. Her engagement 


to Ireland being but for a season, 
Roscius 
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Roscius in the mean time awoke from 
his dream of error, and making a vir- 
tue of necessity, he generously called 
her over to do justice to her abilities. 

At Drury-Lane Theatre this admir- 
able Actress continued until the year 
1779. She then engaged with Mr. 
Harris, Patentee of the Theatre-Roy- 
al, Covent-Garden, from which she has 
since been absent but one Season. 

In 1784, during a professional ex- 
cursion in Ireland, she saw Mr. Pore 
perform at Cork, and approved so 
much of his powers, that she recom- 
mended him to Mr. Harris; and at 
Covent-Garden his success justified her 
opinion of his talents. A mutual af- 
fection arose from this circumstance, 
and in a season or two afterwards they 
were married. 

Her merits as an Actress are too well 
known, after twenty years perform- 
ance, to require in this place a minute 
investigation, In a wide range of cha- 
racters in Tragedy and Comedy, and 
in the humorous as well as the fashion- 
able walk of the latter, she has been 

uniformly 
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uniformly distinguished with applause. 
In her claims to universality she does 
not yield to Mr. Garrick, and leaves 
at a great distance every Performer at 
present on the Stage. 
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Mr, BLANCHARD. 


Tuis Gentleman is more extraordi- 
nary in his privafe chara&er than in his 
public capacity; although his merit as 
an Actor entitles him to no inconsi- 
derable share of commendation. Born 
and bred in a Theatre, where vice sel- 
dom receives a check, and where the 
fallibility of human nature is almost 
suffered without reproach to deviate 
from the paths of rectitude, he has 
evinced sentiments that would ho- 
nour a Divine, and in him we see an 
instance of the possibility, that virtue 
may be nursed even in the Green Room. 

The parents of Mr. BLANCHARD were 
many years ago employed in Drury- 
Lane Theatre, where their pecuniary 
emoluments were too small—to en- 
able them to educate their son for 
any better profession than their own. 
He was accordingly taught dancing, 
and occasionally performed little parts, 
particularly Prince Arthur to GaRRicK’s 


King 
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King Fobn, which ‘obtained the praise 
of the immortal Roscius ; and in Har- 
lequin’s Invasion, where he discovered 
some infantine abilities. 

As he advanced to maturity, he per- 
ceived that his talents were not likely 
to be called into action, in a place 
where only the most refined merit 
meets encouragement ; he therefore 
very judiciously determined, for the 
sake of practice, to enter into a Coun- 
try Company, and by that means ac- 
complish himself for the nicer taste of 
a London audience. 

At Plymouth and Exeter he found 
parts adapted to his talents, and be- 
came such a favourite of the Bath Ma- 
nagers, who are ever culling the 
choicest theatrical flowers in the West, 
that they engaged him. Here he found 
himself very happy; his unaffected 
simplicity, and native humour on the 
Stage, his affability and Jaudable ton- 
duc off it, rendering him at once, an 
esteemed and respectable Actor. Healso 
distinguished himself as a Hornpipe- 
dancer. 

There 
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There is a pleasing smile on hie 
countenance, much more alluring 0”, 
than off the Stage, which is said to 
have made a warm impression on the 
heart of a young lady, then at a board- 
ing-school in Bath, whose relations 
were not only people of fortune, but 
title. The wounded fair-one found 
means to obtain an interview, and by 
indireét hints sufficiently expressed her 
passion ; but whether Mr. Buancu- 
ARD’S affections were already engaged, 
or that he a¢ted as the most rigid ho- 
nour dictated, it is certain, that he 
thanked the young lady for her good 
opinion, but declined the flattering 
offer. The lady, who was very young, 

and whose name for obvious reasons 
we conceal, never afterwards commun ; 
ed with him. 

Though Mr. BLancuarp declined 
this alliance, he was by no means 
prejudiced against matrimony. The 
charms of Miss Wewitzer induced 
him to promise her marriage; yet he 
soon after gave his hand to Miss 
Wricut, formerly of Drury-Lane 

Vou, II X Theatre, 
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Theatre, who it seems had suddenly 
rivetted his affections. This young 
lady had an amiable character, and a 
genteel salary as a singer, in the Bath 
Company, the latter of which her re- 
lations did not scruple to say was the 
object of our Hero’s affection ; but this 
illiberal assertion did not cool the 
mutual flame of the young couple ; and 
to shew her parents the disinterestedness 
of his passion, he withdrew her from 
the Stage, soon after their marriage. 

Mr. BLaNcHARD had many offers 
from London, but refused them, until 
such liberal terms might be obtained 
as would enable him to keep his wife 
and an aged parent with comfort ; and 
a salary adequate to his wishes was 
given him about the end of 1787. 

It might reasonably have been ima- 
gined, that one who had passed all his 
life on the Stage, would not be terri- 
fied at the thoughts of appearing be- 
fore a London audience:—the reverse 
was however the case with Mr. Bian- 
cHARD. For a week previous to his 
debut, he was in the greatest agitation 

© 
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of mind, and could rest neither night 
nor day. His fears communicating to 
his wife, whose nervcs were ofa more de- 
licate texture, are said to have worked 
so much upon her feelings, that she 
actually became insane for a conside- 
rable time; a circumstance which, it 
may be supposed, contributed nui a 
little to his own perturbation. 

About the month of Ottober, he 
made his entrée as Hodge, in Love ina 
Village ; and performed Sharp, in the 
Lying Valet, in the Farce. His merit 
was so obvious that he received very 
flattering applause ; and by his excel- 
Jence in various other characters, par- 
ticularly the Plougb Boy, in the Far- 
mer, he has improved on the public 
opinion, and is now a great favourite. 

There is an arch slyness in his coun- 
tenance, mixed with seeming good- 
nature, which is peculiarly his own, 
and is extremely appropriate to seve- 
ral parts thathe performs. He is like- 
wise unrivalled in pourtraying rural 
simplicity, which is his true forte, al- 
though he sometimes appears in fop- 
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pish characters. His person is rather 
short and thick, but not disagreeably 
so; and asthe current of popular opi- 
nion is in his favour, he will probably 
rise to considerable professional emi- 
nence. 

Mrs. BLANCHARD has been engaged 
this season at Covent-Garden Theatre, 
where she has been empioyed chiefly as 
a substitute for Mrs. Martyr, while 
that Lady was in child-bed, and she 
has acquitted herself very respectably. 


M Fe 
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WueEN grey hairs are accompanied 
by virtues, they claim great respect: 
and when virtues are found in a The- 
atre, they claim encomium not only as 
theirdue, but as a punishment to those 
persons who havé none, and who at- 
tempt to laugh all morality out of 
countenance :—indeed, morality is very 
unpopular behind the curtain. 

What Mr.Hutv’s early pursuits in life 
were,we cannot precisely tell. He isone 
of the oldest Actors on the London 
Stage, and one of the most respectable 
men off it. Not content with guiding 
his own conduct by those principles that 
distinguish the man from the scoun- 
drel, he has ever been ready to relieye_ 
the indigent, to patronize the friend- 
less, and reprove with mildness, -the 
profligate. 

A Theatrical Fund for the relief of 
distressed Aftors and Actresses was 
long talked of, but never began, until 

X 3 Mrs. 
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Mrs, HamILTon, a once eminent Per- 
former; was reduced to extreme pover- 
ty.” This appeared a favourable crisis, 
and Mr. Hutz, in conjunction with 
Mr. Marrtocxs, stepped boldly for- 
ward, called a meeting of the Perform-~ 
ers, and addressed them on the expe- 
diency of making some provision for 
the sustenance of those who by age or 
misfortune might be reduced to want: 
the scheme suceeeded, and it was 
agreed, that six-pence in the pound 
should be paid out of the weekly sala- 
ries, towards raising a Fund for that 
purpose. Thesame plan was adopted 
at Drury-Lane, where Mr. Garrick 
performed annually for its benefit, 
‘and, where there still is a night given 
to it every season. The only person 
who ‘disgehted from this laudable un- 
dertd#kif was Mr. and Mrs. Yates; 
and theffiameless reason they assigned 
was, that they would never want its 
assistance. 

The founding such an excellent in- 
stitution, must perpetuate the philan- 
thropy of Mr. Huiz, who likewise 

claims 
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claims an honourable rank among men 
of literature for the several Dramatic 
Pieces he has produced. They shew 
him at once a man of education, taste, 
and genius; and his Tragedy of Henry 
the Second, or Fall of Rosamond, will be 
a favourite Play when he is no more. 

Soon after Mr. Cotman relinquished. 
the management of Covent-Garden 
Theatre, the better to attend to the 
Haymarket, which was his sole pro- 
perty, Mr. Huxt was appointed to 
condu& the business in his stead, a 
situation which he filled three years 
_with great credit, till finding it too 
laborious fer his constitution, he re- 
signed it, and Mr. W. Lewis, the pre- 
sent Acting Manager, was chosen to be 
his successor. 

Mr. Hutu is now considerably ad- 
vanced in years, yet he still officiates 
in the Theatre. His parts are confin- 
ed to aged fathers, nor is he under the 
necessity of counterfeiting bodily de- 
bility. In such characters as Priuli, 
Friar Lawrence, Sir Fobn Flowerdale, 
&c. he is precisely what they were de- 

signed 
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signed to be, tender, moral, and in- 
firm. He performs at Birmingham 
every Summer, where he is a great fa- 
vourite, and where he steps into the 
more arduous walks of the Drama. 
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Mr. DUFFEY. 


A Fondness for Theatrical exhibitions 
begets a propensity towards the Per- 
formers, and a desire of their company, 
among the middling ranks of mankind; 
which in a little time grows into a 
wish of attempting their profession, 
from a hope of a genteel income, anda 
profusion of public panegyric. 

Mr. Durrry, who served a regular 
probation to the businefs of a Hatter, 
and who kept a shop in Dublin, was 
highly pleased with the society of the 
histrionic Gentlemen in that city ; and 
as he sung a good song, and heard his 
voice often complimented, he soon 
looked down with contempt on his 
mechanical maintenance, and felt his 
breast burn only for the soothing ser- 
vice of APOLLo. 

The report of his natural talents 
opened the way for his introduction to 
the Theatre ; and his reception by the 
Public was such:ashe had great reason 

to 
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to be pleased with. His voice was 
highly commended ; but study and 
private practice were evidently very 
necessary to make him a corre¢t 
singer. 

While in Dublin, this Gentleman 
made one of the best blunders recorded. 
—One evening, during the perform- 
ance of the Jubilee, he was suddenly 
called to go on the Stage ; but having 
mislaid a wooden goblet made for the 
purpose, he, in the hurry, rather than 
keep the Stage waiting, snatched upa 
crystal rummer, and sung, amid the 
loudest bursts of laughter «* Bebold this 
© fair Goblet! "twas caro’d from the 
“ iree, Se.” 

A difference arising between Mr. 
Harris and Mrs. KENNEDY, a Lady 
that generally officiated as a male in 
the vocal line, Mr. Durrey, who had 
now seen some service in Dublin, was 
engaged in her stead for Covent Gar- 
den, where he made his debut the be- 
ginning of the Season 1789. He has 
a good voice, but having a great deal 
to learn, he was discharged at the con- 
clusion, to make room for IncLEDON. 

Mr. 
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"Tins Gentleman is, perhaps, the 
only one who adopted the profession 
of Aétor by accident. With his mind 
ful] bent on a very different line of life, 
we find him at an early period, before 
he could be supposed to follow the 
dictates of reason, bewitched into the 
train of Thespis, by the charms of a 
buxom Nymph of the Buskia, 

He was born in Portsmouth. His 
father, who was a Gunner, and after- 
wards a Lieutenant on board a man 
of war, intended him for the Navy, 
and procured him admission into the 
Academy in Dock, where, he was not 
less diligent in his studies, than de- 
lighted with the profession he expeét- 
ed to be engaged in. But his father, who 
looked towards the dignity of Post Cap- 
tain, and whose temper was too haugh- 
ty to ask a favour, and too ambitious to 
brook neglect, grew disgusted with 
the Navy, when he found his ser- 
vices go unrewarded: in the — 

e 
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of his indignation, he withdrew 
his son from that excellent semi- 
nary, and placed him as_ superin- 
tendant of his mother’s business, whe 
kept two or three shops in Portsmouth 
and Dock. 

The drudgery of a Counting-house, 
or a Counter, so ill agreed with a mind 
which had already anticipated many 
glorious victories over the French, that 
after suffering the ignoble toil for,a 
short time, our young Hero collected 
a few valuables, and set off, intending 
to go on board some vessel, eitherat Ply- 
mouth or Bristol. When he arrived at 
Chard, in Somersetshire, he met with 
a small Company of Players, and hav- 
ing performed George Barnwell at 
school, he now performed Lotbario 
for his amusement. A Member of this 
Corps invited him to go to Taunton 
to visit a Company performing there; 
, and our young run-away was so much 
smitten with the charms of one of the 
Actresses, that he enlisted in the same 
SeTVice, on purpose to be near “ ; 

e 
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wards went to Weymouth, where Mrs, 
BrernarD discovered her son, though 
under a fictitious narne. She brought 
-him back to Portsmouth, and pur- 
chased him a place in the Victualing- 
Office, which he held for more than a 
year, until the frenzy for acting, which 
now fully possessed him, destroyed 
every consideration but the Stage. 

A second time he joined an Jtinerant 
Corps in the West of England, and 
without being addicted to dissipation, a 
few months obliged him to part with 
every thing that would raise money, as 
his Theatrical emoluments seldom 
exceeded four or five shillings per 
week. When reduced to distress, he 
wrotc to his mother, who, from time 
to time, remitted him not only money, 
but other very agreeable presents ; and 
thus was he rendered more comfortable 
than his brethren. 

A lucrative Benefit—that is, five or 
siX guineas clear profit—enabled him. 
to gratify an old wish of seeing Lon- 
don, where he visited the Theatres se- 

Voz. II, Y veral 
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veral nights, but was soon obliged, 
by the want of money, to join a small 
Company at Epping and Dunmew, in 
Essex. Here his income was less than 
ever, and all the principal characters: 
were engaged by the Manager and his 
family, wi had seized every part that 
was conspicuous, whether it was suited 
to their age orabilities. Mr. Bernarn’s 
talents were not, however, passed' over 
in silence; and as he gould sing, a 
neighbouring Manager offered him the 
enormous terms of balf a guined per 
week, and a clear Benefit, which! were 
greedily accepted. 

From this moment he gradually ad- 
vanced in réputation and profit. The 
Managers of the Norwich Company 
hearing a very favourable report of his 
talents, engaged him at twenty-five 
shillings per week. He conceived a 
penchant for Miss Rossrts, the Mrs. 
Sippons of that Companv, and married 
her. He performed principal parts in 
Operas and Comedies, arid soon became 
a very great favourite with the town. 

ui Fron 
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From Norwich he again went into 
the West of England, where Mrs. 
BerNARD’s merit made so much noise, 
that Mr. PatMer, now of the Post- 
Office, but then Manager of the Bath. 
Theatre, went to Weymouth, and re- 
quested that she might perform Calista, 
with which he was so. highly pleased, 
that he made them both very liberal 
offers; but it was many months before 
they could be accepted without break- . 
ing their agreement with the Wey- 
mouth Manager. 

In light Comedy My. Berwarp soon 
became a particular favourite with the 
pe Audience; = he had the honour 

ing a principal in instituting the 
Museat Society, vat the White ion, 
which being the most eminent in the 
kingdom, we will give a short history 
af its rise. 

Sir Joux Danvers, who is fond of ob- 
serving the different manners of the 
different classes of mankind, requested 
Mr, Bernarp totake him to a Clab of 
reputable tradesmen, where nothing 
above malt liquor was suffered to cir- 

Y 2- culate, 
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culate, and where the principal enter- 
tainment was singing Catches and Glees. 
Sir JoHN was so'‘much pleased with the 
conviviality of the evening, that he re- 
gretted the want ofa more elegant So- 
ciety on the same plan. He desired Brr- 
NARD to write letters, in his name, to 
several Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
proposing the scheme ; to which some 
of them immediately acceded. Sir Joun 
presented the Society with an excel- 
lent Organ, and appointed Mr. Brr- 
NARD to be Secretary. The number of 
Members was soon afterincreased from 
forty to one hundred. Ravuzzini offi- 
ciated at the Organ, and the Vocal Per- 
formers in the town always officiated in 
the Glees; even the celebrated Harrison 
has taken a part in them. A permis- 
sion to visit the Musical Society be- 
came an object of desire, and often dif- 
ficulty, to the first Noblemen in the 
place. The strictest order was observ- 
ed. It met ance a week, and it is now 
the first institution of the kind in this 
country. 
Mr. Bernarp had rendered himself 
a favourite on the Stage ; se 
Q 
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off it; and his emoluments were very 
considerable, when Mr. Harris engag- 
ed hiro for Covent-Garden, where he 
made his debut as Archer, in the Beaux 
Stratagem, in Qétober 1787, and ac- 
quitted himself with great credit. 

He confined himself to the charaCters 
of Fopsin light Comedy. Fribble, Fack 
Megeot, Sir Brilliant Fashion, &c. he 
represented with success: indeed there 
is a light neatness in his figure, counte- 
nance, and manner, ‘that is happily 
adapted to parts in Genteel Comedy. : 
Sensible of the great merit of Mr. 
Lewis, he was content with perform- 
ing the characters under him, and that 
Gentleman could scarce have found a 
better second. 

Mr, BernarD is Proprietor and Ma- 
nager of the Plymouth Theatre, where 
he performs every Summer. The care 
he takes to provide Actors of merit for 
that town, and the attention he shews 
them, have not only made him popu- 
lar with the inhabitants, but what is 
more difficult, have made him beloved . 
by those of his own profession. 

Y.3 Last 
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Last year he was solicited to take the 
management of a Theatre in the Island 
of Guernsey. As such an amusement 
was new in that place, and it wore the 
appearance of being very lucrative, he 
accepted the offer; deserted Covent- 
Garden Theatre, and, we believe, has 
not been disappointed in his expec- 
tations. 
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Mr. HOLMAN. 


Mr. Hoiman is descended from Sir 
Joun Hoiman, Baronet, of Wark- 
worth Castle, Banbury—lt is a rare 
occurrence to find a family owe its de- 
clension to its attachment to the in- 
terests of the prosperous claimants of 
a throne. Mr. Hoiman is deprived of 
a considerable property from a. decid- 
ed part an Ancestor took in promoting 
the Hanoverian successi@a in disobe- 
dience to his father, who from religion 
and_political inclination, was a warm 
espouser of the House of Stuart ; this 
disunion of sentiments divided the fa- 
ther from the son, who fell in the 
battle of Dunblaine, 1715. He left a 
son, Mr. Hotman’s Grandfather, who 
failed in obtaining the property of his 
family, from the simple want of his fa- 
ther’s register, who was christened at 

a Romish Chapel. 
By this it appears that Mr. Honman 
remains a victim of ill-fated Royalty ; 
; but 
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but the talents he possesses will com- 
pensate for the want o: entailed pos- 
sessions. 

His Grandfather rendered conside- 
rable service to Government in the 
Rebellion of 1745: Mr Hotman’s far 
ther was also in the army. 

Mr. Houtman early testified such ta- 
lents, as made a complete literary edu- 
cation an indespensable duty of his 
friends to furnish him with. He was 
therefore placed at an early age at the 
soho Academy under the tuition of 
Dr. Barw#, and after his death of 
Doctor Barrow his successor. From 
that highly-esteemed seminary he pro- 
ceeded to Queen’s College Oxford, 
where his literary pursuits were re- 
warded with aopiobation, and his pro- 
priety of conduct with esteem. His 
Drainatic talents had shewn themselves 
in the yearly exhibitions of the plays 
of Svakespeare at the Academy of So- 
ho; and so highly were they rated, 
that great eminence in the Thespian 
art was pred.¢tced, should he elect that 
for his profession ; he, however, gee 

IS ; 
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his attention to the Church, till friends 
whose opinions claimed respect, strong- 
ly recommended the profession he has 
adopted, and the talents he possesses 
for it strangly justify their advice and 
his decision.—He has, since his Stage 
life commenced, taken a degree at 
Oxford—and still passes at the Uni- 
versity what time he can spare from 
professional avocations. | 

In October 1784, Mr. Horman made 
his first appearance in the chara¢ter of 
Romeo—his reception was so flattering, 
as to induce Mr. Harris immediately 
to engage him for three years, at a 
handsome salary—during this term 
he sustained the most arduous charac- 
ters in the Drama—with that anima- 
tion and effeét, which could scarcely be 
hoped for, from youth and inexpe- 
rience. 

At the expiration of three years, 
Mr. Hotman quitted Covent-Garden, 
and performed two wintersin Dublin 
wish increasing fame; and here he 
formed a connexion with Miss Hucues, 
a young Lady of great beauty, who 

after 
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after having been the most elevated 
of the Cyprian damsels in that city, 
betook herself to the Stage, and made 
her first appearance in Lady Townley. 
In resentment for an insult offered to 
this Lady, he had a /fracgs behind the 
scenes with Mr. Dawson, which acce 
lerated hisdeparture, accompanied by 
the fair one, who in Edinburgh went 
by his name. 

After being one season in Scotland, 
de renewed his engagement in Covent 
Garden, at an increased salary——where 
ke will doubtless contiaue. 

Mr. Houtman by nature and educa- 
tion is endowed with every capability 
for forming a great Actor, and his 
faults seem ‘o praceed from too great 
aniygation, and- an exuberance of fan- 
cy-—-the variety of new Characters he 
has performed since his last engage- 
mrent, is at once a proof of his talents 
and industry, and his frequent ap- 
 aaperen in Comedy has shewn him no 

ess calculated for the seryice of Thalie, 
than of Melpomene. 


Among 
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Among the great variety of Charac- 
ters he perfornis, we selett Hamlct, 
Romeo, Richard, Hotfpur, Douglas, 
Edgar, and Leon, as in excellence the 
most prominent.~But in a long list 
of other parts, lie is so much admired, 
that itis a common matter of dispute, 
whether there is a better Actor on the 


Stage. 
his Géntlernan has been unfortu- 
nate in his female connexion, for hé 
has Been lately attacked in a very cruel 
manner. He was obliged to permit 
Miss Hucwts to take his name when 
they werit to Edinburgh, for the house- 
keepers of that [city are such strict mo- 
ralists, that they would not upon any 
other terms, than as Man and Wife, 
have allowed them to take lodgings ; 
and since that period the Lady has 
obstinately refused to lay down her 
title. Whether from a wish to become 
‘* Benedi&t the married Man,” or from 
a disgust at Miss HuGuEs’s temper or 
extravagance, he has found it necessary 
that they should part. He offered to 
settle one hundred pounds per annum 
upon 
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upon her, and either to provide for 
their two children himself, or permit 
them to remain with their mother. 
But these terms she has rejected with 
indignation ; and in hopes of terrifying 
him into her measures, has advertised 
that she will publish a Pamphlet con- 
taining a narrative of his barbarous 
treatment towards herself and chil- 
dren. By this step, perhaps, she ex- 
pects to excite the public resentment 
against him, and to force him into a 
compromise; but as the means are equal- 
ly desperate and unjustifiable, as if 
she were to clapa pistol to his head, 
we hope she will miss her aim. 


Br. 
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Tuis Gentleman adds to the train of 
Performers who have been broke (to use 
a theatrical expression for a first ap- 
pearance) on the Irish Stage. Born in 
Dublin, and being the son of an emi- 
nent Weaver in that metropolis, his 
father designed him for that business, 
in which there is little doubt he would 
have established himself as a capital 
tradesman, had his endeavours second- 
ed the intentions of his family; but the 
Stage, which has a variety of charms for 
a young man who has a penchant that 
way, solicited him so strongly, that 
after having struggled in vain to at- 
tach himselfto business, he at last pub- 
lickly declared his intentions; and at 
once abandoned the sbutile for the 
truncheon. 

His brother’s example, Mr. J. Aic- 
kin, who had by this time embraced 
the Drama, probably a&ted as a strong 
inducement. The first part he appear- 
ed was in George Barnwell, in a country 

Vou. II. Z town 
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town in Jreland, and under the tui- 
tion of Mr. P. Lewis, uncle to the De- 
puty-Manager of Covent-Garden.—. 
Whatever his applause t have 
been, we believe it is no ult mat- 
ter to compute his profits. The life of 
an itinerant Player generally abounds 
with so much distress, as make sit only 
supportable to two kinds of people: 
these who are under the enthusiasm of 
the Stage, or those who from their in- 
dolence or obscurity can possibly ex- 
pect no better alternative. Our hero 
being under the influence of the for- 
mer, was totally cured of rambling 
after a few campaigns ; when looking 
forward to the capital as the only 
place to reap any benefit from his pro- 
fession, he sheltered himself from the 
inclemencies of a country Company, 
under the urbane roof of Smock-Alley 
Theatre. 

In this situation he remained some 
time, when, though not under all his 
former embarassments, yet in no pro- 
per direction either to cultivate his ta- 
Jents or his fortune. It is a despicable 

necessity 
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necessity that the Managers of the 
Dublin Theatres have long laboured 
under, that either on account of their 
poverty, dissipation, or want of atten- 
tion, they do not pay their Performers 
very regularly: by these means they 
are often obliged to look for these who 
will give them credit, rather than to 
those that will do them credit; and 
hence such Performers oecupy all 
the principal parts, whilst others of 
greater merit, who have no money to 
lend,or interest to command,are oblig- 
ed to support characters as unsuit- 
able to their cast as disgraceful to their 
Manager. 

Whether it was that Mr. Arcxin 
was piqued at this arangement or not, 
we cannot decide; however, he left 
Ireland about the year 1764, and soon 
after got an engagement at Drury-Lane 
Theatre. 

Previously to his leaving Ireland, he 
married a lady of family and fortune 
of that kingdom; and as there are 
some circumstances relative to this 
match that mark in the person of Mr. 

Z 2 AJICKIN 
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Aicxiw the natural warmth and open- 
ness of the Irish, we shall take the 
liberty of introducing them in this 
place. 

The Lady and he being of different 
religions, he found it difficult to pre- 
vail on her father ; after soliciting for 
some time, but in vain, he agreed with 
her to carry her off: and for this pur- 
pose the night was fixed. As the hour 
appointed was to be very late, Mr. 
Aicxin, with the chosen few who were 
to sustain his attack, supped ata Ta- 
vern in the neighbourhood of his Mis- 
tress, when by accident they were 
joined by an English Gentleman, who 
being alone, begged permission to sit 
with them. The bottle circulating 
quickly after supper, the conversation 
consequently took a lively turn, in 
which the stranger bore his part 
much so much satisfaction to Mr. 
Aicxin, that starting up in a trans- 
port of affection, he shook him by the 
hand, and after telling him, he looked 
upon him to be one of the honestest 
fellows in the world, and his ia 
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he said he would give him in an instant 
proof of the latter; then pulling out a 
case of pistols from his pocket, con- 
tinued, ‘“ Know, my dear boy, I am en- 
gaged to run away with a Lady this 
night, supported by those Gentlemen; 
now you shall be of the party 
here are the poppers—come away—we 
have not a minute to lose.” 

The other, petrified at this inftance 
of his friendship, for some time did 
not know what to make of it ; till seeing 
it was merely the effusion of youth and 
friendship, he told him <* he was 
much obliged to him for his partiality, 
and that he would. readily attend him, 
but ‘meeting with an accident in his 
left leg a few days before, his not be- 
ing able to run might be the means of 
discovering the party.”—His excuse 
was sufftcient, and after damning the 
accident that deprived him of so valua- 
ble an associate, he sallied out, and 
in a few hours was.as good as his word. 

On his arrival in London, having 
greater opportunities to try the force 
ef his theatrical powers than before, 

ZL 3 every 
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every year may be said to have improv- 
ed them; he rose into considerable 
reputation at Drury-Lane, and about 
twelve years ago, he went over to Co- 
vent-Garden : he soon after set upa 
Hosier’s shop in York street, and was 
appointed to serve some of the Royal 
Family in that article. But whe- 
ther from the death of his wife, or 
that he again disliked business, he 
withdrew in a few years from that line, 
and commenced Manager of the Liver- 
pool Theatre, a station which he still 
holds, 

He has now married a Mrs. Lowe, 
who was the widow of an eminent mer- 
chant in the city, and who has a join- 
ture of eight hundred pounds per an- 
num, during her own life. This, with 
Mr. Arckin’s theatrical emoluments, 
enable them to live in affluence; 
nor is his heart sensible of self-gratifi- 
cation only, for-when Mr. GarDINER, 
late of Covent-Garden Theatre, was on 
herdeath- bed, anddeprived of his salary 
for being incapable of his business, 
Mr. Aicxin generously allowed 7 

the 
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the amount out of his own private 
purse. 

From a good person, no inconside- 
rable share of judgment, and a sono- 
rous distinct voice, he has succeeded 
In the impassioned declamatory parts 
of Tragedy, insomuch that from his 
so often being cast in this line, his 
intimates of the Green-Room have 
christened him “ Tyrant AIcxin ;” 
a character in private life no man is 
more the reverse of, either in temper, 
or the duties ot friendship, than Mr. 
Aicxin. We do not, however, assert, 
that all his merit lies in Tragedy, 
when we have seen him fill with so 
much pleasure the serious parts in Co- 
medy—such as Sir ‘Fobn Hlowerdale, 
in the School for Fathers ; Stockwell, in 
the West-Indian, &c. Thereis a pleas- 
ing harmony in his tones, and a pre- 
cision of expression that give force to. 
those characters, and even set off the 
generous sentiments with which they 
abound. 

This Gentleman’s son has lately 
followed the footsteps of: his = 

or 
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for in spite of every injunction to 
the contrary, he last summer eloped, 
and performed. at Richmond. He is 
now, we believe, wandering about in 
some itinerant Company. 


Mis; 
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Tu IS young Lady has a sweet me- 
lodious voice, and, Mrs. BitLincTon ex- 
cepted, is the most pleasing Singer at 
this Theatre: in many passages she 
reminds us of CourTENAY, on the 
Union Pipes, who certainly commands 
the greatest power, and produces the 
most bewitching and various sounds 
on that Instrument which possibly can 
be conceived. His ingenuity seems 
to have made a new discovery in In- 
strumental Music ; and to draw any 
analogy between his enchantment 
and the abilities of Miss Broap- 
HURsT, favourable to the latter, must 
surely be attributing a considerable de- 
gree of success to her exertions. 

Miss Broapuurst’s father was an 
Artist ; and his talents as a Miniature 
Painter, though not the most eminent- 
ly celebrated, were of respectable re- 
pute, and procured him a sufficiency to 
support himself and family in a very 

genteel 
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genteel manner. His Daughter’s vocal 
owers had been noticed from her 
childhood; and almost as soon as she 
had entered her teens, Mr. PiERcE, a 
Musical Composer of genius, strongly 
recommended her to adopt the science 
of Apollo as her profession. His pre- 
dictions in her favour, together with 
the obvious necessity of her pursuing 
some line to obtain a maintenance, de- 
cided her parents and herself to follow 
Mr. Piercr’s advice, and she was ar- 
ticled as an apprentice to that Gen- 

tleman, fora certain number of years. 
During her probation Mr. Broap- 
HURsT died, and as the effects he left 
behind him were of no great value, the 
prospect of the emoluments to be de- 
rived from Miss Broapuurst’s Must- 
cal exertions afforded great consola- 
tion to herself and her mother. Mr. 
Prerce was not remiss in his duty, he 
shewed every attention and desire to 
render her as finished a Singer as pos- 
sible, and having made great progress, 
he used his influence in bringing her 
forward on the Stage, and she = 
er 
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her debut at Covent-Garden Theatre, 
in the character of Polly, in the Beg- 
gar’s Opera, towards the conclusion ‘of 
the year 1790. 

Fortunately for Miss Broapuurst, 
Mrs. BiLLINGTon was not engaged at 
that Theatre during the whole of the 
Season; and as our young Heroine’s 
abilities were above mediocrity, she 
was of necessity appointed the Leader 
in every Opera. The power and sweet- 
ness of her voice, aided by a tolerable 
musical education; her unaffected sim- 
plicity and interesting manner, and 
the neatness of her person, together 
with some share of beauty, procured 
her at once a large portion of public 
favour. She made a noise in the Thea- 
trical World for several months, and 
in a variety of charaéters which she 
assumed, she completely established 
herown, as a Singer of more than com- 
mon merit. The period of her articles 
with Mr. Pierce is now expired, and 
we believe she lately has renewed 
others with Mr. Harris, for five years 
at a very handsome salary; and al- 

though 
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though she is not likely to prove a 
magnet of importance, yet she may 
be made more than useful in the Musi- 
cal Corps. Her countenance, like that 
of Mr. Porr, is rather too short, but 
still her natural talents will bear much 
cultivation, and by due attention and 
perseverance in study, she may at- 
tain to greater eminence in her profes- 
sion than she at present enjoys. 

It is with no small degree of plea- 
sure that we find ourselves obliged to 
conclude the Memoirs of this Lady 
without entertaining the reader with 
those anecdotes which abound in those 
of her sisterhood. Hitherto she has nei- 
ther been accused, nor suspected of any 
criminal piece of gallantry. She puts 
herself entirely under the guidance of 
her mother, and we hope she will ever. 
observe the same laudable conduct. In 
this respect, therefore, Miss Broap- 
HURST S Memoirs in the Closet will be 
found far less curious than her exer- 
tions are upon the Stage. ’ 


Mr. 
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H ERE we behold the only Low Ce- 
median of importance in the Metropo- 
lis, who is equally successful in excit- 
ing risibility in a private company, as 
on the public Stage. It was remarked 
of the late Mr. Epwin, that he could 
more readily set the Playhouse than the 
table in a roar; and we believe the same 
observation holds good respecting the 
present illustrious gentleman in his 
line: many persons mistake them when 
uttering the good things of an author, for 
uttering good things of their own, and 
imagine that they possess as much wit 
behind as before the curtain; but in 
this they are greatly deceived: our 
present subject, however, is an excep- 
tion, for he is singularly distinguish- 
ed by his convivial powers ; his droll 
stories, puns, repartees, and general 
whim are sure to keep the company 
alive and in good-humour ; and not 
the least recommendat ion of his face- 

Vo. Il. Aa trousness, 
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tiousness, is, that he seldom or never 

mixes it with satire or malignity. 
To follow him through the various 
scenes which he has witnessed, and to 
repeat the many don mots he has utter- 
ed, would make two volumes alone ; 
-—the one ef vicissitude and adventure, 
and the other of jests that would nval 
Jor MILuER’s colleétion. We own our- 
selves incapable, both from a deficiency 
of knowledge and a want of space,:to 
do justice to either; hut as he recounts 
them in company with .uncommon 
-glee himself, they cannot be altogether 
unknown to the public, nor shall they 
at a future period be lost to this work. 
Mr. Witson is-a native of Dunnam, 
and has received no small degree af 
patronage from Mr. Tempest and 
other gentlemen of that place. His 
first essays on the Stage were made 
in the most indigent of the itinerant 
Companies in Scotland, and in the 
north of England, at a time of life 
when his youth might have excused 
any such folly, for it is considerably up- 
wards of twenty yearsago. He ene 
the 
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the hardships incident so such a situ- 
ation with fortitude, for he was resolv- 
ed to be an Actor ; and he at last ob- 
tained an engagement in the Theatre 
Royal Edinburgh, where his abilities 
as a Low Comedian rendered him a 
great favourite, and ensured him a 
permanent settlement in that corps. 
He remained there many seasons, until 
the death of the celebrated Sauter, 
whom he resembles in his acting, in- 
duced the Managers of Covent-Garden 
House to bring him to London, for the 
purpose of supplying the place of that 
regretted son of the Sock. 

His public entrée in the Metropolis 
was undistinguished by uncommon ad- 
miration, yet he had reason to be 
pleased with the kindness of his recep- 
tion. He, however, was so fortunate 
as to have the part of Don Jerome in 
the Duenna assigned to him soon after 
his first attempt in this city: as he 
was the first who represented that en- 
tertaining character ; as he represented 
it In a most characteristic and success- 
ful manner ; and as the Piece had an 

Aaz astonishing 
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astonishing rua; It completely esta- 
blished him as a Performer of merit in 
the opinion of the Town; and. from 
that time the principal Comic Old Men 
in all Plays were allotted to him, as be- 
ing the chief person in that line, and 
he retained quiet possession of it for 
several years. 

Partly by his own imprudence, but 
more by the villany of some Attornies, 
to whont he entrusted the management 
of his affairs, he became so involved: 
in debt, that lest Fohn Doe and Ricb- 
ard Roe should insist upon him acting 
the Prison Scene, he made his ¢xz# from 
London. A compromise soon after took 
place, and he returned; but still the 
infamy of some Gentlemen in the Law 
baffled all the attempts he made to ex- 
tricate himself; and as the most re- 
morkable instance of this fact, we will 
relate the following, which cannot be 
disputed, as it happened before about 
a tl.ousand persons, and in itself forms 
a singular occurrence in Theatrical 
History. 

In the year 1784, Mr. Harris, Pro- 
prietor of Covent-Garden Theatre, ad- 

vanced. 
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vanced Mr. Witson a large sum of 
money, to pay a part of his debts, 
and the remainder were to be put in a 
train of liquidation. Mr. Witson could 
not go round to his creditors himself, 
without being liable to an arrest; he 
therefore, as is usual upon these oc- 
casions, employed an Attorney, and 
lodged four or five hundred pounds 
in his hands, to enable him to accom. 
plish the business. This Gentleman 
did continue to obtain time from the 
creditors, and made Mr. Wixson_ be. 
lieve that the business was going on as 
well as could be wished. Instead, how- 
ever, of paying the money confided to 
his care, he, without the knowledge of 
his client, putin Jew bail to several ac. 
tions then depending, and gave Mr, 
Witson to understand he had paid the 
debts—but he soon decamped with the 
whole money in his pocket. The prin- 
cipal of those obliging Israelites now 
came upon Mr. WILson, and published, 
hand-bills, which were distributed at 
the doors of the Theatre, accusing him 
with running away from his bail. These 
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proving ineffectual, the person, whose 
name, was SANGUINETTI, one evening, 
during the performance of GreinaGreen, 
at the Summer Theatre, leaped fromthe 
King’s Box upon the Stage, and clap- 
ping a pistol to Mr. Wirson’s breast, 
conducted him behind the scenes. 
The consternation of the audience, 
and the confusion of the other Per- 
formers, may easily be conceived. Moses 
was kicked trom behind the scenes out 
at the Stage-door; and Mr. Witson at 
last came forward, and explained the 
whole to the House, much to their sa- 
tisfaétion, nor did he ever receive more 
applause. He stated, that he could not 
consider Himself responsible to the 
Jew, as he never had solicited him, or 
even known, till of late, that he had 
become his bail ; and that so far from 
imagining those actions were bailed, he 
thought they were entirely discharged, 
ashe had given money for that purpose. 
By the agency of this wortby Law- 
yer, whose name was TURNER, it was 
now put out of Mr. WiLson’s power to 
satisfy his creditors, and he was ~~ 
ag 
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ed to make a second exit. He went to 
Scotland, and immediately became an 
extraordinary favourite ; but upon Mr. 
Epwin’s death, he was again recalled 
to the metrepolis, where he has renew- 
ed the good opinion of the Town. He 
has been a man of great gallantry in 
his time. Miss Apcock, the late cele- 
brated Mrs. Wixson, lived with him 
many years; but he has now, we sup- 
pose, bidden adieu to such amours, for 
about twelve months ago he married 
a daughter of Mr. Lee Lewis, with 
whom, it is said, he is contented in the 
matrimonial state. 

No Actor posseses more rich broad 
humour than Mr. Witsoy ; his portrait 
of anignorant, rich, obstinate, guz- 
zZling Citizen is equal to any thing on 
the Stage, and is finely examplified in 
Alderman Gobble, in The Lord Mayor’s 
Day, or Sir Fobn Bull, in Fontainbleau — 
In ludicrous Old Men, none at present 
can be compared to him, if we except 
Parsons and QUICK. 


Mrs, 
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H ERE we behold a Lady, who de.- 
Spising the common partialities of 
her sex, for youth, vigour and beauty, 
seeks the comforts of a matrimonial 
life—without the ceremonies—in the 
arms of age and infirmity. Whether 
it is the Platonic or the Plutonic system 
that induces her to rivet her affections 
en Mr. Waxpron of Drury-Lane The. 
atre, is a point which we cannot ascer- 
tain ; or whether it is the gratification 
she feels in wearing the Breeches at 
home, with.as much eclat as she does on 
the Stage, yet so itis, that this Lady 
in her amours chooses to be singular. 
Mrs. HagLowsz, who assumes this 
novelist name, because she thought it 
would read agreeably in a Play-uwill, 
had seen « good deal of service in m ny 
hard campaigns before she was enroll- 
ed in aSum ..er Corps, of which Mr. 
Warpron we the Commander, and 
whose scene. o. «tion lay in the vict- 
. nity 
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nity of thc Metropolis. She did not 
confine herself to the assault and 
capture of the good opinion of her au- 
dience; but well knowing that success 
is frequently obtained by stratagem, 
she laid a mine for the purpose of 
ensnaring the affections of her Gene- 
ral, and carried her point so compleat- 
ly, that when the Troops were dis- 
banded, previous to the new arrange- 
ments for Winter quarters, Mr. Wat- 
DRON took her into his own private ser- 
vice, and in the ensuing Spring he 
alee her an engagement at Sad- 
er’s Wells. 

For such a Theatre, her abilities 
were excellently calculated: being a 
tolerable Singer and Actress ; gifted 
with a neat person in the dress of either 
sex ; and possessed of a good flow of 
spirits and some humour, she at once 
became a constellation at that place of 
amusement. In recitative Pieces, in 
Pantomimes, and in all the motley 
mixture of Entertainments, she gave 
the greatest satisfaction, and both as 
an Actress and asa Singer, she acquired 

such 
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euch a degree of reputation as induced 
the Managers of Covent Garden House 
to article her among the Members of 
their Company, 

She made her debut at that Theatre 
Royal about two years ago ; and she 
acted wisely in not attempting the first 
walk, which she must soon have found 
herself incapable of supporting. The 
second and third-rate parts she has 
entirely aimed. at ; and as she is a neat 
figure in Breeches, has much vivacity, 
can sing a little, and hasa considera- 
ble knowledge of the Stage businesa, 
she has met with approbation from the 
Public. In pert Chambermaids, and 
characters of that complexion, she is 
entitled to praise, and fully merits 
the rank she holds in the Theatre. 


ACTORS 


ACTORS AND ACTRESSES 
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THE Drama, though generally al- 
lowed to be eminently useful, as in- 
strumental to the interests of virtue, 
has in all ages, since its institution, 
had so much prejudice to encounter, 
that nothing can more evince its im- 

tance than the success whieh has 
attended it, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties through which it has been des- 
tined to struggle. The followers of 
this interesting sphere of amusement 
and source of morality have, it must, 
be confessed, seldom been distinguish- 
ed for the purity of their manners and 
the rectitude of their condué ; and 
though, in the Theatrical profession, 
as well as in most provinces of life, 
many respectable members have un- 
doubtedly been found, yet the general 
odium on the character ofan Actor, 
which isregularly transmitted from age 
to age, has not abated, and mankind 
have never been disposed to form a 
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proper estimation of such worth, but 
have considered them as a species of 
beings calculated only to promote the 
purposes of transitory diversion, ‘* to 
fret their hour upon the Stage,” but 
never to have the privilege of being ad- 
mitted to domestic intercourse ‘and 
friendly endearment. Such, however, 
has been the progress of philosophy 
and the arts, that society begins 
to be characterised for more liberal 
sentiments; and, in this country at 
least, an Actor who possesses solid 
claims to distinétion in his art, and 
whose private life is marked by such 
moral qualities as deserve esteem, is 
not, by the mere circumstance of his 
calling, excluded from that protection 
and regard which the members of every 
ather. profession, in which genius is 
required, have always been able to ob- 
tain. But, perhaps, the gencral in- 
fluence of more refined maxims than 
were wont to prevail in former periods, 
has diffused itself over the votaries of 
the Sock and Buskin ; and, by im- 
proving their principles, and — 

their . 
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their lives, has gradually subdued 
those unfavourable prejudices which, 
in the earlier states of the Drama, 
were but too well founded. It is cer‘. 
tain that, whatever the condition of 
the Stage may be, in other countries, 
there have been of late years many 
Theatrical Characters among us who 
have been as much distinguished by 
private merit as by their public talents ; 
and who, no less esteemed for the 
one than admired for the other, have 
enjoyed the protection and friendship 
ef persons of the highest rank. 

The lady who is at present the sub- 
ject of our notice, while she has raised 
a very considerable share of Theatrical 
fame, has uniformly supported such a 
character in private life, as no malice 
has been base enough to slander with 
the least exceptionable imputation. 

Mrs. ExizazeTH KEMBLE was born 
in Londen, and is the daughter of 
Mr. Satcnerzt, of Great Pulteney- 
street, Golden-square, Musical-instru- 
ment Maker to the Prince of WatEs. 
She had from early life indulged a 

Bb2 strong 
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strong propensity to the Stage, but 
knowing that such pursuits were high- 
ly disagreeable to her family, she was 
obliged to conceal her inclinations, 
though she was incapable of suppres- 
sing them; and, therefore, whatever 
studies she might think necessary to 
prepare her for her favourite profes- 
sion, she was obliged to prosecute in 
secresy, and had very seldom an op- 
portunity of promoting her improve- 
ments by the examples which Theatri- 
cal exhibitions held ‘orth to her. 

After devoting as much leisure as 
she could steal from the observation of 
her relations to the attentive study of 
the profession which she secretly de- 
termined to assume, she made appli- 
cation to Mr. BAxer, a Musician con- 
nected with Covent-Garden Theatre ; 
with whom, when her family perceived 
that it was impossible to subdue her 
‘tendency to a Theatrical life, she was 
permitted to enter into articles for a 
due qualitication in such musical cha- 
racters as her vocal powers and the 
general cast of her talents properly 

suited. 
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suited. Mr. Baxer discovered such 
qualities in his fair pupil as promised 
to raise her to a considerable rank, 
and therefore he soon introduced her to 
Mr. Haruis, the Manager of that The- 
atre, whose taste and judgment could 
not be blind to the very conspicuous 
merits of Miss SATCHELL, and who im- 
mediately offered an engagement, 
which-her friends permitted her to ac- 
cept, and.she made her first appear- 
ance in.the Character of Polly in the 
Beggar's Opera, in 1780, which she 
performed with so much simplicity, 
tenderness, and unaffected delicacy, 
that though .the Opera, admirable as 
it is, was rendered by frequent exhi- 
bition flat and uninviting, she seemed 
to renew its popularity and attra¢tion, 
and was generally deemed the best 
Folly that had appeared since:the ori- 
ginal representative. 

Excellent‘as Miss Sarcuett was in 
this character, it was soon found that 
her powers demanded something of an 
higher order, and she therefore assumed 
Opbelia, ices Juliet, and other 
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parts of a similar kind, with the most 
interesting success. But the Character 
which principally established her re- 
putation with the Public, and which 
procured her the warmest support of 
cliticism, as well as excited the cele- 
brations of Poetry,was Adelaide, in the 
Count of Narbonne, a Tragedy of Mr. 
Jeruepson’s; in which her performance 
was so exquisitely pathetic, that it is 
but justice to attribute the success of 
the Pie-e chiefly to her exertions. 
Here, however, it would be improper 
to pass over Mrs. Pope, (then Miss 
YouncE) who not only displayed great 
forcc of Tragic Merit in the Counte/s, 
but by her tender assiduity to encou- 
rage the talents of Miss SatcHE.., 
fully proved that her private virtues 
are upon a level with her public abili- 
ties. It is not necessary to enumerate 
the several characters which Miss Sat- 
CHELL afterwards assumed ; it is suf- 
ficient to say, that, in the gentler pro- 
vince of Tragedy, where refined and 
interesting expression was required, 
her influence over the affections was as 
power- 
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powerful as her delineation of nature 
was vivid and beautiful. After she had 
been about three years on Covent- 
Garden Theatre, with merited distinc- 
tion, Mr. StepHEN KEmeLE, a brother 
of Mrs. -1ppons, was engaged at that 
House; and in a short time so strong 
an attachment arose between him and 
Miss SatcHE.L, that with the concur- 
rence of their mutual relations, a mar- 
riage very speedily took place. Un- 
fortunately for the admirers of the 
Drama in London, Mr. Kemsxe’s dis- 
charge occasioned his wife’s separation 
from Covent-Garden Theatre at the 
close of that season. 

In 1783, after taking leave of the 
metropolis, Mr. and Mrs. KemBieE per- 
formed at Liverpool, Edinburgh, and 
other respectable places in these king- 
doms, where she constantly became 
the reigning favourite, and was always 
distinguished by the eulogiums of the 
Muse. The place, however, in which 
this charming aétress has made the 
strongest impression since she quitted 
London, and in which she seemed chief- 


ly 
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Exeter, where she has been received 
with a warmth of admiration that no 
Actress was ever able to obtain before 
her time, and where her residence was 
rendered the more desirable, as the 
inhabitants treated her with the most 
flattering marks of private esteem.. 
Pleasant, however, as her situation 
at Exeter must have been, it was im: 
possible that talents so valuable and 
conspicuous should be suffered to re- 
main thus*remote from London; and 
therefore Mr. Cotman, whose knaw- 
ledge in Theatrical matters was the 
result of great abilities, extensive lite- 
rature, and long experience, made 
overtures to Mr. and. Mrs. KeEmBie for 
an engagement at the Haymarket The- 
atre, which they accepted, upon terms 
adequate to their talents. and reputa- 
tion. The return of our amiable he: 
roine to London was a proper compli- 
ment from the Manager to the wishes 
of the Public; though, at the same 
time, it certainly indicated a suitable 
regard to the credit of his _— 
an 
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and consequently the interest of his 
property. She first appeared in the 
Summer of 1786, in the character of 
Opbelia ; her performance of which 
shewed that, though her judgment was 
expanded, her sensibility had not 
abated in delicacy, softness, and ex- 
pression. Since that period she has 
assumed various characters of sprightly 
Comedy and rustic simplicity, which 
might have been deemed incompatible 
with her talents.and habitudes, but in 
which her success was founded upon 

chaste humour, truth, and nature. 
But the part in which this excellent 
Adétress has fully established her claims 
to the highest degree of Theatrical 
distinction is Yarico, a chara&ter which 
is pourtrayed with such an expression 
of artless and native softn-ss, as will 
ever render that charming Opera a fa- 
vourite with every lover of pathetic 
simplicity. If Mrs, Kempe had never 
appeared in any other character than 
Yarico, the Public must have allowed 
her the tribute of. its warmest appro- 
bation ; and, indeed, to the credit of 
the 
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the taste and feeling of the times, her 
representation of it has been univer- 
sally, and in the most fervent manner, 
sanctioned by public admiration. 
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Mr, EDWIN. 


Here we behold an instance of the 
absurdity of hereditary employments 
and honours. It has ever been a maxim 
with philosophers to ridicule the cus- 
tom of placing a great man’s son to 
succeed him in an arduous situation, — 
merely because he 7 his son; and 
however the advocates in favour of a 
reverence for antiquity, established 
law and usage, order and subordina- 
tion, may vindicate hereditary succes- 
sion, as tending to prevent the anar- 
chy and confusion arising from the 
collision of factions, yet we find the 
Stage a pure democracy, where merit 
alone is placed at the head of affairs ; 
and that it would be as prejudicial to 
the Treasury of the Theatre if Mr. 
Epwin were put in possession of all 
his Father's characters, as we find the 
obstinacy, the tyranny, or incapacity 
of Kings frequently have been to the 
treasuries of kingdoms which they 

were 
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were destined to govern, because their 
fathers, perhaps, were men of great 
abilities. 

To the Memoirs of the late cele- 
brated Epwin, whose loss Tbalia will 
long regret, we must refer for the fa- 
mily of this young gentleman. Born 
the son of so favourite an Actor, the 
Stage naturally became an early ob- 
ject of his ambition ; and this predi- 
lection does not seem to have been 
discouraged by his father, as we find 
him on the boards at the Summer 
Theatre in 1778, performing the part 
of Hengist in the Tragedy of Bonduca, 
when he could not be more than nine 
or ten years old. This juvenile essay 
gained him great applause, and ke 
fully merited it; for m ating and 
speaking he surpassed what could have 
been expected from a child of his age. 

In Covent Garden, as well as in the 
Haymarket Theatre, he for many years 
represented such characters as were 
suited to his youth; until a few years 
ago, having sprung up almost to man- 
hood, he, both in the town and _ 

the 
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‘the country, assumed the more regu- 
lar walks of the Drama ; and although 
his success was not great, yet he did 
not altogether fail in his attempts. 

He has long been the inseparable 
companion of Lord BarRyMorE, whose 
Private Theatricals at Wargrave he 
assisted greatly by his abilities, and 
with whom he generally passed much 
of the winter season. About a year 
or two ago he became enamoured of 
Miss Ricuarps, a promising young 
Actress, who performed a few nights 
at Covent-Garden Theatre, and they 
were married ; but matrimony was not 
so sweet to them as courtship, and fre- 
quent quarrels produced a separation. 
We cannot say which party was most 
to blame. Mrs. Epwin, junior, is, 
we believe, now engaged in a country 
company. 

Our young Hero has, for some sea- 
sons ce been engaged at the Sum- 
mer Lheatre, where he has not been 
able to gain much reputation in his 
father’s line ; indeed his person, which 
is handsome, and his general appesa- 

Vou. II, Ce rance 
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yance and manner, seem to be better 
calculated for the Gentlemen or gen- 
teel Fops than any other class of cha- 
racters. 
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Mr, STEPHEN KEMBLE 


Is one of the great family of Kemsze, 
whose elévation has been occasioned 
by Mrs. Sippons; we muft therefore 
refer the reader to that Lady’s Me- 
mpirs for the genealogy of our present 
Subject, who is her youngest Brother. 
It being contrary to the wishes of 
Mr.R. KEemBLE, that any of his children 
should come upon the Stage, STEPHEh 
was put apprentice to an Apothecary, 
whose name was CuHEvAusE, in Co- 
ventry or Worcester, where he re- 
mained several years a disciple of 
Galen. The example of his brother 
and sisters, who were by this time upon 
the Stage, he did not view with indif- 
ference or disapprobation, but rather 
with envy; and he long considered it 
a cruelty that a genius like his should 
be cramped over a pestle and mortar 
by the proud ideas of his father. 
From the fear of losing the friend- 
ship-of his relations he suppressed his 
Ccz ardour, 
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ardour, until he was obliged to de- 
camp for his visits to the 7i//, which 
he sometimes called on for a recom- 
mendation to the apple-stall, or 
the ginger-bread baker. Ashamed of 
what is too often done by boys who 
are entrusted in a shop, and what in 
fact was but a trifle, he retreated with- 
out any signal, and enlisted in a strc]- 
ling Company; a situation which he 
embraced with pleasure. 
A strong voice, a dignified rant, and 
a tumid action, obtained him the name 
of a good Tragedian in the country; 
and from this report he was engaged 
for Dublin, where he performed with 
some applause, and where his brother 
Joun then was. Mrs. Sippons had at 
this time just commenced her glorious 
career in London, and Mr. Harnis, 
hearing that the Managers of Drury- 
Lane intended to engage her brother, 
who possessed great abilities, dispatch- 
é€d a messenger in haste to forestall 
them; but this Mercury, who was in- 
structed to bring over the great Kem- 
ble, mistaking the bodily for the mental 
supe- 
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superiority,engaged Mr.STepHEN KEM- 
BLE, who, from corpulence, was cer- 
tainly the biggest man. 

His first appearance at Covent-Gar- 
den was as Otbello, in 1783. Never was 
the heroic Moor so literally murdered. 
Many exclamations excited laughter ; 
and.so fond was he of Miss SatcHeELL, 
the gentle Desdemona, that in em- 
lyracing her he would have a kiss; the, 
collision left one side of her face quite 
black, much to the entertainment of 
the audience. He afterwards perform- 
ed Bajazet, Richmond, &c. but with so 
little approbation, that though Mr 
Hanrnzis was obliged to lose a charming 
A@ress, Miss SATCHELL, who had mar- 
ried him, he was discharged at the con- 
clusion of the season, and his wife went 
with him. 

Since that time he has followed the 
fortunes of that Lady, and was last 
winter Manager in Edinburgh. He 
performed at the ‘Haymarket in the 
Summer, where he was merely useful 
in sentimental Old Men. His corpu- 
lence and nasal utterance render him 

Cc3 dis- 
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disagreeable ; but the merit of his wife 
procures him the indulgence of the 
Public. 

He did not attend to his engage- 
ment at the Haymarket last Summer, 
as he was wholly occupied in attempt- 
ing to continue in the management of 
the Edinburgh Theatre; but at pre- 
sent his success is uncertain, 


Mrs 
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Mr WHITEFIELD. 


Tus lady is wife toMr.Wurrrizp, 
of Druty-Lane Theatre, and has fol- 
lowed his fortunes for many years 
past: to recount her memoirs, there- 
fe would be to repeat a great part 
of his. She was engaged with him 
"several seasons at Covent - Garden 
House, and sustained a very respec- 
table line of business; but when he 
left his situation there, she of course 
accompanied him, and she has not 
yet been able to reinstate herself in 
either of the Winter Houses. 

For several seasons last past she has 
performed at the Summer Theatre, 
where she is found very useful in se- 
cond or third-rate parts of genteel 
Comedy. She also occasionally steps 
into the Tragic walk. Her powers, 
though far from being great, render 
her of considerable value in any com- 
pany, for she seldom offends, and fre- 

quently 


Fy 
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quently pleases: her countenance is, 
however, better suited for the haughty 
dame than the affable woman of fa- 
shion. 


Mr. 
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Tu IS Gentleman is a native of Ire- 
land, and was born in Capel-street, 
Dublin. At an early period he was 
sent over by his friends to England, 
and was there engaged in an aéttive 
profession, <A strong inclination for 
the Stage, which, no doubt, he im- 
bibed from visiting the London Thea- 
tres, prevailed over his engagements 
in business; for, like an unthinking 
youth, he precipitately relinquished 
his occupation, and joined a Company 
of Performers at Enfield in Essex. 
His success at his first outset was 
by no means proportioned to his ar- 
dour: prejudiced against him on ac- 
count of his youth and inexperience, 
the Manager would not permit him to 
perform, notwithstanding his repeated 
solicitations, He dreaded returnin 
to his friends, whom he had offended 
by his elopement ; and no resource 
sing left but that of perseverance, 
he 
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he travelled further into the country, 
and there joined an itinerant troop. 
Since that time he has invariably de- 
voted his labours to the service of the 
Comic Muse. 

Mr. Moss is, we believe, known, 
and has distinguished h.mself as a Co- 
median in most of the Companies in 
Britain and Ireland. In Edinburgh 
he is one of the most favourite Per- 
formers; nor is he less esteemed as @ 
man than in his professional character 
as an Actor. 

Mr. Mack.in, a few years ago, re- 
commended him to the Dublin Stage, 
where we believe he now is, and where 
his talents pleased so much in his ini- 
mitable performance of the Miser, that 
the Managers were induced to repeat 
that Play thirteen nights successively ! 
He also performed with no less suc- 
cess in Corke and other parts of Ire- 
land. 

Such was now the celebrity of his 
professional abilities, that the Managers 
of Drury Lane would have brought 
him forward as a substitute for Mr. 

PARSONS, 
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Parsons, had he not deemed the 
terms inadequate, and therefore de- 
clined the engagement. The appro- 
bation which he met with the follow- 
ing season at the Haymarket Thcatre 
induced the Managers of Drury Lane 
to treat, and he was actually engaged 
for that situation ; but under the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Kemsie he was so 
much kept back from the Public, on 
account of some reasons unknown to 
us, that he was compelled, with be- 
coming spirit, to solicit his discharge, 
which, by the interference of a friend, 
was, with some difficulty, obtained in 
the spring of 1789. 

He then returned to Edinburgh, 4 
where he was received with no small | 
satisfaction by his friends and the Pub- . 
lic. In the summer season he conti- * 
nued not only a very useful, but a 
favourite Performer at the Haymar- 
ket, until he was superseded by Mr. 
Witson. 

He has confined his study entirely 
to Comedy ; and though deserving of 
commendation in most of the charac- 

ters 
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ters he attempts, yet he certainly ap- 
pears to most advantage in the parts 
of Old Men, which evidently appear to 
be his forte. His figure, voice, and 
manner, present us exactly with the 
idea of age ; and we cannot help ex- 
claiming, 


‘s This 1s not he whom fiction drew; 
‘© For Nature owns the likeness true.’’ 


In the example of Mr. Moss is seen 
the effects of an early inclination for 
the Stage, supported by perseverance, 
and improved by attention and expe- 
rience, 


Mrs, 
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Tue Haymarket Theatre has been 
remarkable for bringing forward Per- 
formers of merit. HEnDERSon, Epwin, 
Quick, Miss Farren, &c. &c. made 
their debut at it; and the happy selec- 
tion from Country Companies may en- 
tirely be attributed to the discrimina- 
tion of those eminent Dramatic Wri- 
ters, Foore and Cotman, whose judg- 
ment were not less acute in perceiv- 
ing the talents of the Actor, than 
in perceiving the talents of the Au- 
thor; but whether merit is now more 
scarce, or from Mr. Cotman’s imbe- 
cility, there has not been, for several 
Seasons, a Performer brought forward 
at this House who has the least claim 
to public approbation, since the in- 
troduction, of Mrs. Brooxs, if we ex- 
cept the Lady before us. 

Mrs. Tayxor’s Mother, whose name 
is VALENTINE, keeps a Music-shop at 

Vo. II, Dd present 
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present in Leicester. Miss VALENTINE 
being possessed of a good voice, it is 
therefore no wonder that it was early 
cultivated. Her tutors, however, were 
not very eminent, and her accomplish- 
ments in the science extended no far- 
ther than qualifying her for a country 
Theatre; a situation which she embrac- 
ed with pleasure, as it long had been 
the object of her most ardent desire. 

She had scarcely experienced the in- 
conveniences of an itinerant Company, 
before she was addressed by Mr. ‘Tay- 
Lor, a Gentleman who had been bred 
an Attorney, but whose Stage-struck 
mind forced him to change his pens 
for truncheons—ink for blood, and 
commence Actor. He made honour- 
able proposals, and being rather agree- 
able in the Lady’s eyes, after a short 
courtship they were married. 

She had obtained a tolerable reputa- 
tion in the Provincial Theatres, not 
only as a Singer, but as an Actress, 
when she came to London on a visit to 
a friend, and was introduced to Mr. 
Ticue, a Gentleman of distinction in 
Ireland, who interested himself so much 

In 
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in her behalf, as to obtain her an en- 
gagement at the Haymarket, 1789. 

Her first appearance therewas on the 
first night ofan After-piece, called Half 
an Hour aftcr Supper, in which she per- 
sonated a young, amorous, giddy girl, 
with such vivacity as procured hera fa- 
vourable, and indeed flattering recep- 
tion. She afterwards performedMadge, 
in Love in a Village, and other charac- 
ters, Withequal success; but as hervocal 
powers were not sufficiently refined for a 
London audience,she was considered ra- 
ther as an Actress than as a Singer. On 
an emergency she read Mrs. GoopAL’s 
partin the Battie of Herbam, much 
to the satisfaction of the Public, and 
impressed the Manager with a very fa- 
vourable opinion of her talents. 

She was last Winter engaged at a 
genteel salary in Edinburgh, where her 
abilities rendered her a very great 
favourite; and as she possesses the 
natural requisites for an Actress, we 
doubt not that she will make advances 
in the public estimation at the Hay- 
market Theatre, 


Dd2 Mr 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON. 


Mr. WiuiaMson’s father was for- 
imerly a very reputable Sadler in Lon- 
don, and gave the subject of these 
pages, whose real name is WuiLz1amMs, 
a genteel education. A misfortune 
that befel our hero’s brother, brought 
such disgrace upon the family, that 
the old man went to India, in hopes of 
obliterating it from his memory ; and 
his wife, with a daughter, retired to 
Berwick. 

Young Wit iamson, unwilling to 
burthen his mother, who could scarce. 
ly support herself, and finding he was 
thrown upon the world, betook to the 
Stage, a profession he had long been 
fond of, and now endeavoured to con- 
vert to a means of obtaining a subsis- 
tence. 

Among the itinerant corps he wag 
received as an excellent Actor. The 
Jove-tales he told on the Stage, had a 
real effet on the heart of a young 


Lady, 
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Lady, ofa good family and connections, 
who, desiious of realizing the scenes In 
Otbello, like another Desdemona elop- 
ed from her friends, being previously 
assured of the honour and affection of 
Mr. Witiiamson, who niarried her. 
Beside an agreeable person she brought 
with her some valuable articles ; and 
her husband has received, at difte- 
rent times, upwards of three thousand 
pounds of her fortune since their 
union. 

The honey-moon of this young cou- 
ple was not so short as has been ima- 
gined, ‘Lhey lived together mutually 
happy, the consequence of which was 
two or three fine children. His name 
as an Actor in the country being now 
raised into some estimation, he was 
engaged for Edinburgh, where Mrs. 
BULKELEY conceiving a -passion for 
him, estranged his affections from his 
wife, and persuaded him to send her 
to live with some relations in London. 

Mr. Banks, who had hitherto been 
Mrs. Butkezzy’s gallant, could not 
submit passively to this change. He 

Dd 3 challenged 
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challenged Mr. WiILLiaMson, and even 
struck him in the Dressing-room ; but 
without effecting any alteration in the 
Lady’s mind, who it seems was highly 
pleased with her new admirer. 

Mr. Wirsramson went to Liver- 
pool in the Summer of 1782, at the 
same time that Mrs. BuLKELEyY first 
appeared at the Haymarket ; and so 
strong was the passion of that Lady, 
that she sent several sums of money to 
him ; and miserable when out of his 
society, she exerted every nerve to 
have him engaged at the same Theatre 
in London, and at last she accom- 
plished it. 

Mrs. Sivpons having just astonish- 
ed the town, 4khe report of her brother 
Jonn Kemse’s E{amfet had excited 
great curiosity to see: and Mr. Wi1- 
LIAMSON, perhaps wishing to anticipate 
him in that chara&er, chose it for his 
debut at the Haymarket Theatre, in 
1783; but his succéss was so different 
from his wishes, that he has ever since 
been obliged to content himself with 
some of the third-rate’ characters. 

With Mrs. BuLKerey, now Mrs, 

: BARRESFORD, 
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BaRRESFORD, he lived a considerable 
time. He is always engaged for the 
Haymarket in the Summer, and in the 
Winter he performs in Edinburgh ; 
while hts wife is left to console herself 
in the best manner possible with her 
relations in England. 

As an Aétor he has no merit. In 
those walking Gentlemen who must be 
considered as necessary to carry on the 
plot of the Play, he generally appears. 
There is an awkward imitation of the 
Gentleman about him, that makes his 
attempts at the conspicuous characters 
ridiculous. 

This Gentleman has lately been ap- 
pointed Deputy-Manager of the Edin- 
burgh Theatre, by Mrs. Esten; and 
since he has been named to this new 
Office, he has assumed an uncommon 
degree of importance. There was not 
a Performer in the Haymarket Thea- 
tre Jast Summer, whom he did net 
consider beneath him, as a Manager ; 
and he assured Mrs. Wuirriserp, that 
she never should be engaged by him, 
because she called him by his real name 
of WitiiaMs! “ 
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ALTHOUGH we cannot devote any 
art of this work to the Memoirs of 
this little Sage, yet he possesses a 
sufficient quantity of merit to claim a 
small record. He has been engaged 
in the Haymarket Theatre many years, 
and tor a long time the most impor- 
tant duty confided to his charge was 
the delivery of a message; but he was 
so fortunate as to be cast for the part 
of Orator Mum in O’KeEerre’s Farce 
of The Sen in Law, which he pefso- 
nated with such natural simplicity as 
to gain particular distinction, and to 
imduce the Managers to put him for- 
ward in some trifling characters of 
Old Men, &c. which he now repre- 
sents with much satisfaction to the 
Public. His appearance, voice, and 
manner; are peculiar to himself, and 
excellently calculated to heighten the 
Comic scene ; and. we are surprised 
that 
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that he never yet has been enlisted in 
either of the winter corps, where for 
the Apothecary in Romeo and Fultet, 
and the Starved Friar in the Duenna, 
ke is singularly formed to succeed, 


Mrs, 
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Lover and gratitude are so nearly 
allied, that we often see the one pro- 
duced by the other. Valuable presents 
generally please the fair sex, as much as 
enconiiunis on their beauty or under- 
standing: gratitude is the result of that 
pleasure; esteem follows gratitude; and 
love follows esteem. Such are the pro- 
gressive steps commonly pursued in 
obtaining female affection ; and the 
same rule holds good with men; for 
Mr. ILIFFE is an instance that a hus- 
band may frequently be gained by that 
indisputable proof of regard, a readi- 

ness of conferring pecuniary favours. 
This Lady is the daughter of Mrs. 
PaLMER, who many years officiated as 
House-keeper to the celebrated Mrs. 
Crawrorv. That eminent Actress 
shewed great partiality for our He- 
roine, and, while a child, she brought 
her forward as Prince Artbur, in King 
jobny. 
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Fobn, and other such little characters, 
at Drury-Lane. 

As Miss PatMer increased in years, 
Mrs. CrawForD, (then Mrs. Barry), 
took great delight in instructing her in 
different parts of educati.n; she en- 
gaged a Music master, and ocher Tu- 
tors, and in every respect treated her 
as her own child, nor did she ‘tend 
her for the Stage, as being tov dan- 
gerous an ordeal for the virtue of a 
young girl. But her mind being bent 
on the Drama, she eloped from her 
patroness, and commenced Actress, in 
a Country Company in the West of 
England. 

However her passion for spouting 
might be gratified, she found a disagree- 
able change in the want of the luxuries, 
and even the necessaries of life, but her 
Theatrical enthusiasm made her for- 
get every difficulty. She was at Rich- 
mond during the first Summer of Mr. 
IuiFFe’s essay, where she had, by ainaz- 
ing ceconomy, amassed the enormous 
sum of ten pounds! Mr. Ivirre, who 

weit 
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went by she name of Wizziamgs, had 
long been secretly sighed for by our He- 
roine, who shewed him every civility; 
but he returned her kindnesses merely 
by civility. He quarrelled with the 
Manager, and after having vowed 
never more to perform in his Com- 
pany, he found himself without a 
guinea to carry him to another. Miss 
PALMER was not ignorant of his em- 
barrassment, and addressing him in 
some confusion, she solicited forgive- 
ness for the liberty she was going 
to take; expressed her knowledge of 
his determination to leave Richmond, 
and of his want of money; and after 
some further apology, pressed him to 
accept the ten pound note she had so 
long been saving. 

This act of generosity affected Mr. 
ILiFFE extremely; he professed the ut- 
most gratitude, and was anxious to 
know how he should repay the obli- 
gation. The behaviour of the Lady 
sufficiently betrayed her fondness; and 
as he anticipated great happiness froma 


this proof of her affection, and her cha- 
ratter 
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racter was untainted by calumny, he 
offered her his hand, which, it is suppos- 
ed, was very readily accepted. 

From Brighton they both went to 
Sheffield, where they were married, Mr. 
Pero, the Manager, giving the Lady 
away. They periormed a few nights in 
Sheffield, and then went to Edin- 
burgh, where Mrs. Iuirre was very 
successful in Vocal Characters; a cir- 
cumstance that reflects no’ great ho- 
nour on the musical taste of the au- 
dience. 

In the following Summer she was 
engaged in Vauxhall, London, a place 
for which her manner and strength of 
lungs were very well adapted. She was 
generally approved by those who lis- 
ten to the singing there ; but she soon 
discovered that it was not a situation 
in which she was likely to acquire any 
professional reputation, She obtained 
an establishment at the Haymarket in 
1759, where she personated a varicty of 
musical parts, but without eclat; nor 
would shehave been putsoforward, had 

Vou. I, Ee there 
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there been Singers of any celebrity at 
that Theatre. Her person is thick and 
short ; her countenance and demeanor 
vulgar; and to vocal refinement or de- 
licacy she is an utter stranger ;—she 
has, however, a strong clear voice, 
and an useful degree of confidence on 
the Stage. 

She has been disengaged from the 
Haymarket Theatre during the two 
last Summers, and lately has displayed 
her vocal powers at the Temple of 
Apollo, in St. George’s Fields —a 
sphere for which they are periectly 
adapted. 


Mr. 
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N OTWITHSTANDING every the- 
atrical hero reports himself to have 
been a Gentleman, previously to his 
debut on the Stage, there are very few 
who were really entitled to that ho- 
nourable appellation by their rank in 
Society. But the disciples of ‘Thespis 
are eager to appear as great in, their pri- 
vate, as their public capacity ; and no- 
thing is more mortifying than any thing 
that reminds them of their former indi- 
gence, or plebeian occupasions ; a pride 
that richly merits derision. 

Mr. IuirFE may justly boast of more 
respectability of private character than 
the bulk of his cotemporaries. His 
father isa Clergyman, and, we believe, 
Curate of St. Clement’s Danes. Our 
hero had a gentcel education; and, 
contrary to the zishes or his friends, 
he indulged his own inclination in go- 
ing to sea as Midshipman, while a 
boy. At the conclusion of last war, 

Ee2 , he 
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he was, with many others, left to devise 
a new line of life ; and his father pro- 
cured him a comfortable place in the 
Ind:a House. 

With many leisure hours upon his 
hands, he now entered into the allur- 
ing dissipations of the town. His vi- 
sits to the Theatres became very fre- 
quent ; and gradually soured at the 
mechanical sameness of his emplov- 
ment as a Clerk, he conceived a strong 
penckant for the Stage; asituation in 
which he thought he could better gra- 
tify his love of pleasure and adventure, 
as well as render himself a conspicuous 
public character, 

Without signifying his design to his 
relations, he theretore set off to Rich- 
mond, in 1785, and the better to con~ 
ceal his retreat, he assumed the name 
of WiuuaMes. His success was not 
very flattering ; it was such as the ma- 
jority of Stage-struck youths experi- 
ence. He was however retained, as 
one who promised well. 

Towards the conclusion of the sea- 
son, he quarrelled with the as 

an 
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and from being offered the assistance 
of money ,in his distress, by Miss Pat- 
MER, a Singer in the same Company, 
who was in love with him, he was so 
pleased with her generosity, that 
he went with her to Sheffield, where 
they were married. From thence they 
went to Edinburgh, where his wite 
was a favourite, and where he per- 
formed several chara¢ters with some 
applause: he resumed his own name 
in Scotland. 

In the Summer, his wife being en- 
gaged at Vauxhall, he accompanied 
her to London ; procured recommen- 
dations to Mr. GoLman, who was pleas- 
ed to speak favourably of his talents , 
and he made his debut at the Hay- 
market, as Yourg Norval, in the Tra- 
gedy of Dougtas, 1788. In this cha- 
racter his personal appearance, his 
animation and conndence, obtained 
him considerable applause ; but a want 
of dignity in his deportment, and too- 
much flippancy of speech, shewed his 
want of study, and his incapability of 
Supporting aconspicuous walk in Tra- 

BE 
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gedy. He was, however, engaged, 
and has been very serviceable in the 
walking Gentlemen. But he has now 
quitted that, for the Provincial Thea- 
wes, 


MF. 
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Mr. PAL MER, jun. 


J ¥ we were to calculate the Progres- 
sive improvement of this young Gen- 
tleman by the great improvements his 
Father has made sinee his entrée we 
might predict highly in his tavour. 
Mr. Joun Paumer, sen. when he first 
came on the Stage, was looked upon as 
one of themost contemptible of all Ac- 
tors ; but now the sceneis reversed, and 
he is looked upon as one of the most 
eminent. His son, our present sub- 
jet, although he did not at once asto- 
nish the Town by the splendour of his 
abilities, has nevertheless shewn the 
green powers which may be ripened 

into excellence by proper cultivation. 
It does not appear that Mr | aLmer, 
jun. was designed for the Stage; for 
we have reason to think, he would 
have been initiated in another profes- 
sion had not the embarrassed state of 
his Father’s pecuniary concerns bdaf- 
fled his best intentions in favour of his 
20n, 
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son, who being a chip of the old block, 
was happy to avail himself of any ex- 
cuse for adopting a line of life, which 
held out the prospect of at once ena- 
bling him to gratify his passions. Ac- 
cordingly he made his debut at the 
Haymarket, in the Summer of 1791, 
and performed the Prince of Wales, in 
Henry IVib—a Chara&ter in Mrs, 
Inchbald’s new Comedy of ** Neat 
Door Neighbours,” and several other 
parts, in which his genteel youth. 
ful appearance, and his modest man- 
ner, together with the circumstance 
of his being the son of so great a fa- 
vourite, interested the audience in his 
behalf, and induced them to give him 
such encouragement, as occasionally 
brought torth some signs of latent 
ability. He obtained an engagement 
in the Theatre, and if‘he could assume 
a little more confidence and energy, 
he might soon arrive beyond medio- 
crity in the sentimental walk. But 
we fear that the hereditary dissipation, 
which he seems to enjoy largely ~— 

1s 
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his father, will divert his attention 
from the study of the profession he 
has embraced. His amours are alrea- 
dy somewhat curious, and may per- 
haps, at a future period, be noticed 
in this work. 
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Mr. BROOKS. 


To attain excellence in Dramatic ex- 
hibition requires natural abilities, both | 
for conceiving the various charatters, 
and for communicating the concep- 
tions forcibly and impressively to the 
spectators, and art to improve and re- 
gulate the talents bestowed by Nature. 
Mrs. Brooks, on her first appearance; 
gave striking. proofs of her genius for 
Theatrical representation. ——— Such, 
since, have been the effects of taste, 
judgment, and increasing experience, 
direCting genius, and fostered by merit- 
ed praise, that she may be assured of 
speedily arriving at the summit of 
professional eminence. 

This Lady is the daughter of a Gen- 
tleman of the name of Watson, in the 
county of Forfar, in North Britain, 
who, by his adherence to the Stuart 
family, in the year 1745, forfeited his 

eproperty. Heafterwards married, and 
settled in London in the mercantile 
line. 
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line. About the year 1763, he went on 
business to Jamaica, where he died; 
leaving a widow with six children, of 
whom Mrs. Brooxs is one of the 
youngest. 

Her mother gave her an education 
in a capital Boarding-school, and sent 
her to France to complete her in 
genteel accomplishments. On her re- 
turn she became tutoress in a Noble- 
man’s family, and soon after, atthe 
age of eighteen, married Mr. Brooks, 
who was at that time an eminent Pa- 
per-hanging Manufacturer. By mis- 
fortunes in business he became a bank- 
rupt ; and she, from the most laudable 
of all motives, that of lending ber as- 
sistance towards the support of their fa- 
mily, turned her thoughts to the Stage. 

She first appeared under the auspices 
of Mr. Cotman, at the Haymarket 
Theatre, in July 1786, the character 
was Lady Townley, in which, though 
confessedly one of the most difficult in 
the Drama, she met with more ap- 
plause than her most sanguine wishes 
could hope for. In consquence of this 

reception 
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she performed it four times that season 
to crowded audiences, and succeeded 
in an enyagement at that Theatre. 

At the close of the season, she re- 
ceived an invitation from Mr. Day 
to perform in Dublin, which she ac- 
cepted; and met with success far be- 
yond her expectations. She was honour- 
ed with the patronage of some of the 
first characters in the kingdom, who 
bestowed the most flattering compli- 
ments on her Theatrical talents. 

The following Winter, at the end 
of the Haymarket season, she went to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, where she 
performed with universal approbation. 
She personated the part of Yarico with 
great applause, on the first introduc- 
tion of that Piece on the Edinburgh 
Stage. She likewise appeared in the op- 
posite characters of Lady Townley and 
Cowslip, and was much admired in 
both. Her success in parts so different 
is a proof that her talents are sufficient- 
ly diversified, the very numerous as- 
semblage of Ladies at her Benefit at 


Rainburgh, and the reception she met 
with 
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with in the first families there bear an 
honourable testimony to ber private 
character, as well as Theatrical merit. 
To the talents of Mrs. Brooxs is 
added virtuous conduct: she Is an af- 
fectionate wife and a tender mother, 
andisan excellent member of the great 
Theatre of Society, and as such cor- 
dially received by genteel and worthy 


people. 
«¢ Gratior est pulchro veniens in corpore virtus.”” 


Beautyrenders other perfeétions more 
irresistible. Of that fascinating quality 
none can possess more than our He- 
roine. Herfeatures are regular, adorn- 
ed with delicacy of complexion. Her 
countenance exhibits both animation 
and bewitching softness, which no re- 
gularity of features can give: from the 
mind only can they proceed. She is tall, 
and elegantly formed. Her deportment 
is easy and graceiul. Her voice was at 
first rather weak, but custom has now 
rendered it sufficiently sonorous. In 
her manners there is much politeness 
and vivacity. 
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The great and variegated excellencies 
of this Lady as an Actress, particularly 
in representing Women of Fashion, will, 
we doubt not, induce one of the Ma- 
nagers of the Winter Theatres to offer 
her an advantageous engagement, and 
thereby make a considerable addition 
to the strength of the Corps. 


diss 
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Mis FONTENELLE. 


ALTHOUGH we may suppose 
Performers capable of representing 
characters contrary to their own feet- 
ings, yet, if their real dispositions 
were fully known, it would generally 
be found, that the proud Tragedian is 
equally dignified in private; that he 
who successfully pourtrays an insidi- 
ous hypocrite, is himself a hypocrite ; 
and that the Lady who mimics the wo. 
man of fashion on the Stage, mimics 
her equally at home, There are excep- 
tions to this rule, although they are 
few; and the most remarkable one 
that has come within our knowledge, . 
is the Lady now before us. 

That part of her life, anterior to her 
entree on the Stage, was passed in the 
samc manner as that of almost evei y 
Citizen’s female child. Her mother 
has resided in the heart of London for 
many years, perfectly secluicd from 
the amusements and gaiety of the 

f2 West- 
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Wrest-end of the town ; and Miss Fon- 
TENELLE went through a Boarding- 
school education, and was instructed 
in all those qualifications requisite to 
form a good tradesman’s wife, before 
she had the smallest thoughts of the 
Drama. 

The particular circumstance that 
first induced her to enter into theatrical 
life, we are unacquainted with, but it 
probably was the suggestions of those 
who observed her great flow of spirits, 
and agreeable vivacity. The profes- 
sion of Actress was so distant from her 
mind, that previously to her debut, we 
were well affured, fhe never was pre- 
sent at the performance of more than 
twenty pieces. 

Mr. W. Woopraty, a respectable 
Conductor of a Morning Newspaper, 
was the Gentleman who introduced her 
to the Covent-Garden Manager. To 
his, judgment of Performers, as well 
as Pieces, great deference has always 
been shewn ; and although friendship 
might, in the present instance, make 
him represent Miss FonTENELLE in the 

most 
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most favourable point of view, yet her 
success during the first season fully 
justified the opinion, that if she im- 
proved, as it 1s supposed every young 
Adress will, fhe would now have 
nearly rivalled Mrs. Jorpan. 

Her entrée was at Covent-Garden 
Theatre, in the character of Maggy, 
in O’KEEFreE’s Opera of the Highland 
Reel, andas she came forward on the 
first night of that piece, she prevented 
the disagreeable, though invariable 
custom, of conrparing a young Candi- 
date’s claims with those of'a veteran in 
the same part; her talents dazzled at 
first, but they gradually fell in esti- 
mation. 

There perhaps never was a young 
Lady who came before the Public with 
more confidence: whether this pro- 
ceeded from supposed excellence, or 
insensibility to the difficult undertak- 
ing, We cannot determine; but we 
are inclined to think it was the latter, 
as her short acquaintance with the 
Stage could not possibly make known 
to her the re of atemp tting 

4 f 3 
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Too much liveliness, and too many 
gestures, which were not always pro- 
perly adapted, constituted her princi- 
pal merit; it was an exubcrance so 
rarely witnessed in a noviciate, that 
the town indulged it, thinking that 
time and observation would correct it ; 
and that to check an Actress for too 
great a portion of spirits, would be in- 
judicious, fince many are nightly seen 
who have no spiritat all. 

Miss FonTENELLE, however, shewed 
no signs of reformation : she jumped 
about the Stage, clapped her hands, 
shook her head, squalled, and stared, 
without the least regard to character or 
situation ; and although she pleased a 
few, yet the town grew tired of her, 
and set her down as the most impu- 
dent, nay, even indecent girl, that had. 
ever been seen on the boards:—yet no 
one bears a better name, or more just- 
ly deserves it, in private. 

She had been engaged at Covent- 
Garden for three years, at forty shil- 
lings per week ; conditionally, that if, 
at the end of the first season, either 


party 
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party thought proper to destroy the 
articles, it might be done. She was 
discharged at the conclusion of that 
period, and went to Edinburgh, where 
the same opinion of her forwardness 
and incoherence accompanied her ; yet 
even there her private character was 
respected. 

She was a few seasons ago engaged 
at the Haymarket, as we suppose, in- 
stead of Miss Grorce :—but there is a 
lamentable falling-off—Miss Fonts- 
NELLE is scarccly noticed; and the 
ether was an uncommon favourite. 


M+ 
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Mrs. WHITE OCK,. 


H AS sprung froma root which has 
produced some of our best Theatrical 
Performers; and it will seem rather sur- 
prising that the sister of Mrs. Sippons 
and of Mr. Jonn KEmBxe should want 
the abilities requisite for a tolerable Ac- 
tress. But genius is no more universal 
in a family than it is hereditary ; for 
while the one daughter of Mr. Rocrer 
KeMBLE is adored by the Public, the 
other passes without the slightest no- 
tice of approbation. 

Miss ELIZABETH KEMBLE, now Mrs, 
Wulttock, has already been mentioned 
in the first volume of this work, where 
it is stated that she is sister to Mrs, 
Sippons, and was apprenticed to a 
mantua-maker in Leominster, as her 
father, the Manager of an itinerant 
Company of Comedians, was anxious 
that none of his children should ever 
come upon the Stage—a very laudable 
wish in all parents ; but a wish, in the 

present 
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conformed to, must have kept his fa- 
mily in obscurity and indigence, com- 
pared with its present eminence, and 
must have deprived the Drama of some 
of its brightest ornaments. 

The example of her sisters and bro- 
thers seduced Mrs, WuirLocx, not- 
withstanding the prescriptions of her 
father, to join the ‘lhespian train ; and 
she had performed several years in Pro- 
vincial Theatres, though with little eclat, 
when the great success of Mrs. Sippons 
in London, in 1783, induced the Pro- 
— of Drury-Lane to engage our 

eroine, in hopes that there would be 
more than common ability in every 
branch of a family which had produc- 
ed such a phenomenon. But they 
soon discovered their mistake;——or, 
rather, the Public discovered it for 
them. Miss E. Kempie attempted 
many second and third-rate parts in Tra- 
gedy, but she was very indifferently 
received, and sometimes her exertions 
were even pointedly disapproved of. 
She did not continue more than one or 

two 
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two seasons at Drury-Lane, when Mr, 
Waurtiocx, Manager of the Company 
at Newcastle upon Tyne, married her, 
and with him she went to be the leading 
Adress of his corps. She hasnow been 
In that situation several years, and 
would not have been introduced here, 
had not her sister-in-law, Mrs. STEPHEN 
KEMBLE, been prevented from attend- 
ing her engagement at the summer 
Theatre last season so early as was re- 
quisite, when Mrs. WHuiTLock was 
brought to town for the purpose of 
being her substitute. She performed 
Queen Margaret in the Battle of Hexbam, 
Julia in the Surrender of Calais, ec. - 
but without giving great satisfaction : 
Her persom, voice, and countenance, 
which are strongly marked with the 
family likeness of the house of 
KEMBLE, are, however, too coarse and 
masculine; and on such a little Stage, 
to behold such an Amazonian whining 
the tender tales of a love-sick girl, fre- 
quently gave a burlesque and laughable 
appearance to that which was designed 


to be wonderous pathetic and sublime. 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. WuitLock probably had hopes 
that, like her sister Mrs. Sippons, her 
second attempt in the Metropolis 
might prove extremely briiliant; but 
we are of opinion, that although she 
possesses sufficient abilities to make 
some figure in the country, she never 
will be able to gather laurels in the 
capital. 
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Mr EDWIN. 


O F all the variety of portraits which we have 
the honour of presenting to the Public, few 
will be found to possess ‘eatures more striking 
and eutré than those of the late celebrated re- 
resentative of Lingo. In {ome of the fituations 
of that modern Bufo we find qualities by no 
means consistent with the ease, good-humour, 
and apparent sagacity he brought with him to 
the Theatre; and while we learn how little a 
man’s natural disposition is to be deduced from 
his public perfo mances, we also see how much 
easier it 18 to af? than to speak from your- 
self; amd that to retail the wit of others with 
succeis, it is by no means iccessary to possess 
any of your own. 

As this celebrated Comedian is now gone to 
that bourne from whence no traveller returns, 
we shall be less rigid in exposing his foibles, 
than if he had still been existing to read his 
misdeeds ; leaving him to answer for his con- 
duct at that awful tribunal, from whence there 
is no appeal, 
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His Father was an Organist in London, and 
instruct:d him in music, a ci:cumstance that 
proved of great advantagé to him in his profes- 
sion asa ye But whtaever occupation he 
might have been defigned for, his passion fo- the 
Stage, rose superior to every other considera- 
tion: he frequented Spouting Clubs, where 
he -alaays recited Tiagedy, and gradually 
became so fond of acting, that he eloped to 
Mancheiter, wheie he made his debut on the 
public boards. 

He soon afierwards went to Dublin, and 
was engaged as one of the loweft underlings 
there ; his round of parts being mostly such as 
Catefby, in Richard III. Bernardo in Hamlet, 
&c. for he had not yet forsaken the Bufkin, 
Chance however threw him into Sir Harry Sy- 
camore, which he represented so happily, as to 
draw fo:th the applause of the audience, and in- 
spire him with a predilection for that line of 
acting. But the deranged state of the Dublin 
Theatre, obliged him to leave it and depend 
upon the success of an itinerant Company for 
sustenance, rather than the mame of a salary in 
a Theatre-Royal. 

He wandered about the country a few years, 
until accidentally passing through Bath, he ob- 
tained an engagement there.. In that spot his 
talents first we.e cherished, and called forth ; 
and he soon became a great favou:ite in Fops, 
and Low Comedy. 

About 
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About that time, (upwards of twenty yea s 
220) he first met with Mrs. WALMSLEY, who 
was then 2 Mantua-maker in Bath, respected 
by her neighbours, and in possession of a good 
business, arly in their acquaintance he pre- 
vailed on her to sell all her p operty, amoun ine 
to some hundred pounds, whch he reccive, and 
to live with him as his wife, in which situa— 
tion and character she bore him seve al child.en. 

Towards the conclusion of FooTe’s ma- 
nagement at the Haymarket, EDwin was en- 
caged at that Theatre, whe.e he at fi s* per- 
to.med very trifling characters, un‘il Mr. 
CoLMAN acquired the command of the Sum- 
mer tioops, who having a ploen in agitation of 
p ichasing the Bath and Briftol Theatres to per= 
form in during the Winter, and the Haymarket 
during the Summer, was anxious to :ender his 
Country Actors favourites in London, as he in- 
tended to keep a regular Company and to engage 
no performers from Drury-Lane or Covent- 
Garden. Vhe Bath and Bristol Theaties could 
not be obtained; but the attempt occasioned 
Epwin to be put fo ward in his profession, and 
he displayed abilities worthy encouragement. 

His success in Tipple in the Fitch of Becon, 
&c. in the Summe_ of 1778, rendered him a. 
desirable object to Mr. Harris, who offered 
him terms to come to Covent-Garden, which 
EpwiIn, thinking inadequate to his dese: ts, re- 
fused. To foice him to compliance, Mr. Pat-- 
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meER, the Bath Manager, who is the particular 
friend of Mr. H. declined engaging him; and 
Epwin, rather than submit to the dictates of 
the Mimic Governors, joined an itinerant Com- 
pany in the neighbourhood of London, where 
he received uncommon emoluments, and from 
whence Mr. Harris soon after thought pro- 
per to receive him on his own terms. 

He had just acquired the reputation of an 
agreeable Low Comedizn, when the Muse of 
Mr. O’KEEFFE came forward to lift him into 
the warmest sunshine of public applause. The 
writings of that Gentleman, and the acting of 
EpwIn, were peculiarly adapted for each other, 
and neither of them could have acquired so 
much celebrity without the mutual exertions of 
both. Zhe Son in Law, The Young Quaker, 
The Agreeable Surprife, and Peeping Tom, suc- 
cessively raised the fame of the Author and the 
Actor; and i: is generally admitted, that the 
wit of the one, and the humour of the other, 
are so far stretehed beyond probability, that al- 
though we are forced to laugh in the moment, 
yet the least reflection makes us angry with our- 
selves for being entertained with such nonsense. 

The most favourite Low Comedian, particu- 
Jarly wich the Galleries, he indisputably was 
for many years ; and we are sorry that we can- 
not bestow :hose encomiums on him as a man, 
which he has so often received as a Player. 
Without taste or humour in conversation, he 

was 
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was attached to company ; and without honour 
or affection, he was fond of the society of wo- 
men. He has been so much intoxicated by 
Bacchanalian potions, as to be unable to per- 
form before the audience, and apologies have 
been made for him. ‘To complete his charac- 
ter, which for the credit of the Drama we re- 
luétantly develope, he in the Spring of 1789 
deserted Mrs. WALMSLEY, 

As that transaction is one of the most con- 
spicuous in Mr. Epwin’s life, we think that a 
candid narrative of it will explain his character 
better than volumes of criticifm. With Mrs. 
WALMSLEY, who relinquished all her views 
in life for him, he had lived with every appcar- 
ance of matrimony for nea ly twenty years ; she 
was introduced, and undeistood every’ where 
to be his law.ul wife, and had borne him seve- 
ral children, the eldest of whom, Myr. Enwrx, 
Jun. has performed at the Haymaiket, Brigh- 
ton, Xe. 

Mr, Epwin, however, thinking himself in- 
titled to every indulgence which a lucrative sala- 
ry could procure, and unrestrained by any sense, 
of honour or duty to his family, formed an inti- 
macy with a notorious dishonest woman o the 
town, who destitute of affectien, left him when 
he would not g:atify her avaséé so fully as she 
desired. To force her to retu. A, hé threatened 
to charge her with stealing his'watch, a prac- 
tice not uncommon with that lady; and after 
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this amiable couple were a little reconciled, he 
thought proper to bring her home to his own 
house. This step was greatly resented by 
Mrs. Epwin, who in every honourable point of 
view was his «ife; and in return he forced her 
and her eldes: son, who espoused his mother’s 
cause, out of doors, advertised them in the 
news-papers, as not being his /egal wife and 
son, and even deprived them o the means of 
obtaining a livelihood, by insis ing that they 
should be discharged fiom every Theatre 
where he pe foamed 

To comment upon this transaction is unne- 
cessary ; every person of the least sense of ho- 
nour or gratitude must execrate it. 

But he did not long survive this last aét. 
His intemperance was followed by an indispo- 
sition, which occasioned his piivation from the 
Hayma ket Theatre in the middle of last Sea- 
son; and he died in Bedfo d-Street, on the 
gist of OStober, 1791, in the 42d yéar of 
his age, and was buried in Covent Garden 
Church-yard. 

M:. EDWIN certainly had great merit as an 
Actor, though he used too much buffoonery. 
He could n>, however, ad.pt his abilities fo 
happily to Cha acters, as A thors have adapted 
Characteis to his abilities; -hence the few parts 
of :epute he sustained in old-Plays, his principal 
meric being confined to Clowns, which he tre~ 
quently pourtrayed with fine natural simplicity. 
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He was likewise an excellent Burletta Singer, 
Though some Actors supported a more various 
cast of characters, yet none more frequently 
appeared before the Public. Of the other qua- 
lities which he was supposed to possess, we 
cannot allow his pre‘ensions. Nei her wit nor 
humour had any place in his conversation ; nor 
did he ever, that we learn, prove, by the most 
triviol production, that he was capable of an 
idea, but what was suggested by the works of 
athers; which does not give us a little surprize 
at the title of a late publication, viz. “ Edwin’s 
“¢ Pills to purge Melanchaly.”----The only 
ingredients we know of to purge sorrow, are 
good-humour and wit; the former of which he 
never was remarkable for exercising at home 3 
nor was the latter ever known to escape him 
abroad. 

His loss has proved of the most serious de« 
triment to the Managers, who were perfectly 
sensible how much he was a favourite, particu- 
larly \ ith the Galleries: they generally ex- 
pressed great joy at his appca ance, and waited 
only for his signal of making a pace to burst into 
fits of laughter; and, howeve: his propensity 
to mimic may have disgusted, yet his comic 
poe s were superior to all his cotemporaries, 
and probably will never be equalled by his suc- 
cessors; we must therefore lanent that his 
conduct in private life nox only cut him off in. 
the zenith of his reputation, but has left his 
character as aman greatly reproachable, 
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Mr RYDE R. 


THere are difpofitions fo ill adapted to the 
dullness of the Law, or the methodical same- 
nfs of conducting the bufinefs of a Mechanic, 
that we need not wondei at their flying to the 
Stage as a {phere fraught with variety, which if 
not a certain road to Fortune, is at leaft an 
agreeable purfuit for tho of a volatile un- 
fettled turn of mind. 

Mr. Darey, whofe father was a Printer in 
Noitinghamfhirs, where he was born, and bred 
to the fame profeffion, was fo much of this 
opinion, that h2 early gave up his principal at- 
ten.ion to the T'ypogiaphical Art for the more 
adventurcus science of acting. In several parts 
of England, particularly at York, he displayed 
his abili ies with success; but sensible of the 
dishonour attending the profession he had em- 
braced, he chang d his name to RypDER, 
judging that a better travelling name, and un- 
as io bring disgrace on his family. 

e had not been very long in the Itinerant 
Corps in England, berore his fame eclipsed 
that of his brechren. The Dublin Managers 
heard sucn fuvourable reports of his m rit that 
they engaged hm, an. he made his first appear- 
ance in Ireland in the character of 7 tain 
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Plume, in the Recruiting Officer, on December 
7) 1757: 

His practice in England enabled him to per- 
sonate this part with ease and effeét, which, 
with his natural vivacity, impressed the au- 
dience in his behalf, and induced them to pre- 
dict, that he would prove a charming Actor. 
His fame not being absolutely brilliant at fist, 
he added to his emoluments from the Theatre 
the emoluments of his primitive profession as a 
Printer, a business which he carried on some 
time after his debut in Dublin. 

The versatility of his genius, and the hap- 
piness with which he executed almcst every part 
he undertook, soon placed him among the most 
eminent Actors in Ireland. Captain Adacheath, 
Richard the Third, Archer, the Drunken Colonel, 
or Hob, he depicted with eqial success, and 
received the most flattering encomiums. 

But the views of Mr. RyDER were directed 
to something more than a subo-dinate situation, 
and he manceuvred so well, that he was appoint- 
ed Manager of Smock-Alley. About this time 
too Mr. Lewis, his powerful rival, came to 
England, and left him without a competitor. 
He became in Dublin what GARRICK was 
in London -----the adoration of all Theatrical 
Amateurs. The Irish would acknowledge no 
Actor to possess more ability in any walk of the 
Drama, 

Fortune 
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Fortune was so propitious to his first ma- 
nagerical efforts, that in a few years he obtained 
Crow-Street Theatre, the most spacious and 
elegant in Dublin; and at the same time had the 
Smock-Alley and Capel-Street houses under 
his dominion; as for Fishamble-Street, it was 
so much out of repair, that no rival was to be 
dreaded thcre; and thus did Mr. Ryper, for 
along time, mon. polize the whole Drama ia 
Dublin. 

But he aéted with less prudence in his pro- 
Sperity than in his adversity, Mrs. RYDER as 
well as himself indulged in the most extravagant 
expences. ‘[hcy kept a chariot, footmen, and 
a splendid equipage;---they kept two country 
houses, and two town houses;---one of the 
latter Mr. RyDER built, a‘ the expence of four 
thousand pounds, which sold, when his affairs 
afterwards were settled, for only six hundred, 
merely owing to its obscure situation; this got 
it the name of “ Ryder’s Folly.’ Many stories 
are told of Mrs. RypER’s sway with her hus- 
band ; and it is well known, that she made him 
vow continence when he went into company, 
and solemnly declare his adherence to that vow 
when he returned, 

Such being the negligence and profligacy of 
the Manager, he soon found himself involved 
in many pecuniary difficulties. He was indeb ed 
to Dr. Wixson, the Proprietor of Smock- 
Alley Theatre, about twelve or fifteen hundred 

, pounds, 
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pounds, for four or five years rent; and as it had 
been shut up during that time, it was much 
out of repair. M.. Daty secretly applied to 
the Doétor about ten years ago, for the liber 
of performing Plays there; and on the latt-r’ 
representing o RypeER, that he co.ld not suf- 
fer his property to go to ruin, and offering te 
exonerate him from: the money then due, he was 
prevailed on to give up the possession of Sir.ock~- 
Alley Theatre, never dreaming that it was to 
be put into the hands of a rival Manager. 

Mr. Daty had secretly engaged mary ex- 
cellent Performers, and whenever he found 
himself in possession of the Theatre, he as- 
sembled them, and opened with all possible ex- 
pedition. Their talents claimed applause, their 
novelty attraction; and, what was still moe 
inspiriting, their salaries were :egulaily paid,--- 
which was rather a new thing at that time in 
Dublin, Many Plays were got up with the 
greatest magnificence, and particulaily The 
Belles Stratagem, which was represented in 
Smock-Alley with more splendour and ectat 
than ever it was in London. 

Ryper, thus taken by surp ize, began to 
make every exertion when it was too late. His 
Company was inferior to his tival’s;---his finan- 
ces were deranged; and his creditors, alarmed 
at such a formidable opponent as DALy, be- 
came very pressing. He took Mr. CRAWForRD, 
who had lately mairicd the celebrated Mrs. 

BARRY, 
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BARRY, into the joint management with him 
in hopes of adding pecuniary as well as profes- 
sional strength to his Corps; but in this he was 
disappointed; and after struggling a few years, 
he was obliged to give all his property into the 
hands of his creditors. 

About this time he went to Edinburgh, 
where his merit recommended him to the highest 
esteem with the public; and he retu' ned to Dub- 
lin, where he soon after performed as a sud in 
that Theatre, whe.e he had long been Sovereign. 
His salary, however, was very great, nor were 
his talents diminished in the opinion of his old 
friends. 

Seeing no prospect of restoration to his for- 
mer supremacy in Dublin, and j dging that his 
abilities halt create greater profit, and g eater 
admiration, fiom thei: novelty in London, he 
made oveitures to Mi. Harris, and was en- 
gaged for Covent-Garden, where he made his 
entrée in the beginning of the season 1786-87. 
His salary was large, but his powers had lost 
that vivid brilliancy which in his early and more 
vigorous years gave so much delight in Ireland. 
He attempted, when upwa.ds of fifty, to acquire 
equal reputation in England, to that which 
twenty yea s before he had so justly merited in 
the sirter kingdom ; but his exertions were not 
received with the wa mth, or attracted the crouds 
his friends had predicted. He was universally 
acknowledged to-be an Actor of great judg- 

ment 
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ment, accomplishments, and experience; but he 
wanted that richness---that luxuriancyof genius, 
which is the gift of Nature, and never displayed 
to such advantage as when the spirits and the 
conftitution are in their meridian. 

Falstaff, Trappanti, Iago, The Drunken Co- 
lonel, &Fc. &Fe. he personated here with great 
success; for though his name did not attract 
numbers, nor his performances give exquisite 
delight, yet he is much above mediocrity; and 
is justly entitled to an eminent place in the pub- 
lic a His person is neat, but the 
features of hid~face rather resemble those of 2 
porte: than a,gentleman; his deportment is un- 
commonly¥ ¢asy and appropriate; his talents 
respectable in any line of acting; and upon the 
whole he may fie‘considered ana valuable mem~- 
ber of any Theatre. ° 

He brought two of his daughters out at his 
Benefit the latter end of the season 1790, one 
in Estipbani, in Rule a Wife and have a Wife ; 
and the other in Leonora, in the Padlock. They 
displayed very promising talents, and have since 
been cordially received in Dublin. 

Mr. RYDER disagreed with Mr. Harris, in 
the summer of 1791; and though we cannot 
precisely say for what reason, yet we suppose 
disappointment had soured him. His daughters 
and himself performed at the Haymarket The- 
atre in the summer and they afterwards went to 
Edingburgh, where their success was very 

Hh flattering 
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flattering. From there Mr. Ryper visited 
Ireland and about a year ago, he died in very 
embarrassed circumstances, leaving a large 


family behind him totally unprovided for. 
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Ms. BANNISTER. 


"Turovcuour the whole list of the 
Children of Thespis, we do not meet one 
whose theatrical life is entitled to more praise 
than that of this Lady. She has enjoyed the 
height of public approbation, and still enjoys the 
height of private esteem. After being sixteen 
years a favourite Performer, she has retired in 
the prime of life to enjoy with the greater se- 
renity, the domestic felicity, which her family 
amply affords, and with the agreeable reflection 
that in the sunshine of prosperity, she secured 
the means of rendering the winter of life com- 
fortable. 

The mother of this lady, Mrs. Harpur, is 
is now a Mantua-maker in Bath, and is related 
to Mr. RunDELL, the Silversmith on Ludgate- 
Hill, who was formerly in Partnership with 
Alderman Pickett. The brother of Mr. 
RUNDELL has, we believe, made an ample for- 
tune; by managing the Theatre in Calcutta. 
But as Mrs, HARPuR displeased her family by 
marriage, they disowned her, and shewas obliged 
to educate her daughter to her own business, 
the only fortune she could bestow. 

While Miss Harpur was in this situation 
there happened to lodge in the house a musician 
engaged to perform in the Concerts at Bath. 
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at the end of the season, to make room for this 
new vocal enchantress. 

Mrs. BANNSITER, however, retained the situ- 
ation at the Haymarket, which she had filled 
fromher first appearancethere; but as her talents 
were upon the wane, her former celebrity a 
good deal forgotten, and her husband had a 
handsome fortune, independent of the Theatre, 
she with great prudence announced her last 
appearance for her Benefit Night on the 5th of 
September 1792; when she spoke the following 
farewell Address, amidst the applause of a 
crowded House, and was afterwards handed off 
the Stage by her Husband, 


My heart is grateful, yet ’tis aching too, 
While I step forth to bid you all adier! 
Full sixteen Summers now have roil’d away, 
Since on these Boards I made my first Essay. 
Here first your favour I aspired to court-—— 
Met my fond wish—and kept it— youn support! 
Trembling I came——by partial favour cheerd— 
My doubts dispers’d, and I no longer fear’d. 
Approv dl y you I thought my trials past— 
But my ‘severest: trial comes at last! 

Farewell, my test Protectors, Patrons, Friends? 
To-night my labour in your service ends. 
And Oh! if faintiy now the Voice reveals 
Those struggling movements which the bosom 

feels, 
Let the big drops, that . listen in my Eyes, 
Express that scene the faultering Tongue aaa 
C 


PainrFut the task for me, which must ensuse } 
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As ftretired, unruffled, and serene, 

I ponder o’er the past and busy scene=== 
So oft shall memory pay thetribute due, 
Warm from the heart, to gratitude and you. 


This Lady is one among the few whose mor 
rectitude does honour to the Stage. During; 
intercourse with the Theatre of sixteen year 
the breath of scandal has never yet touched he 
name. Her conduct endears her not only t 
her own family, bu‘ to the whole circle of he 
acquaintanee; she possesses much prudencc 
virtue, and domestic happiness. 
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